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HON. JAMES L. ORR, SPEAK- 
ER OF THE HOUSE. 

Ir is a coincidence worthy of re- 
mark that both branches of our Na- 
tional Legislature are presided over 
by comparatively young men. The 
subject of this sketch, the Hon. 
James L. Orr, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, is in his thirty- 
sixth year. Mr. Orr is of Irish ex- 
traction. His paternal ancestor em- 
igrated to this country, and settled 
in Pennsylvania about 1730, His 
maternal ancestors came also from 
Ireland about 1786. His grandfa- 
ther, Jehu Orr, a native of Wake 
County, North Carolina, was a brave 
soldier and true patriot in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Christopher Orr, 
his father, was a highly respectable 
and successful merchant, who de- 
voted his means liberally to the ed- 
ucation of his children. James L. 
Orr was born on the 12th day of 
May, 1822, at Craytonville, Ander- 
son District, South Carolina. He 
Legan his studies when quite young 
at a country school, from whence 
he was transferred to an academy 
at Anderson, and while there, en- 
gaged in the ardent pursuit of learn- 
ing, he still found time to assist his 
father as a book-keeper and sales- 
man, thus early blending habits of 
practical industry and usefulness 
with those of research and study. 
In his eighteenth year he was sent 
tothe University of Virginia, where, 
by constant application, he acquired 
great proficiency in the higher 
branches of learning, laying deep 
the foundations of future knowledge 
and usefulness, while at the same 
time he won an enviable reputation 
among his fellow-students by his 
manly, generous, and honorable de- 
portment. He left college in 1841, 
and devoted two years to general 
improvement, by mingling in socie- 
ty and pursuing a judicious course 
of reading. In 1842 he entered the 
law-office of Judge Whitner; and in 
1843, after passing a highly credita- 
ble examination, he was admitted to 
the bar. He began the practice of 
the law at Anderson, and during the 
first year he also established and 
edited a newspaper called the Ander- 
$m Gatette, thus pursuing his favor- 
ite system of full mental occupation, 
to the exclusion of idle frivolities. 
Mr. Orr still found time to mingle 
with, and became thoroughly known 
to, and appreciated by his fetlow- 
citizens. Asa proof of their regard 
and confidence, he was elected, in 
1844, when a little more than twen- 
ty-two years oli, to the Legislature, 
from the Pendleton District, by a 
larger vote t!an any other candidate 
in the State received. His career 
in the Legislature was distinguished 
by usefulness through the exercise 
of sound sense and good judgment, 
rather than by any attempts at brill- 





iant display ; and yet his very first speech, which 
was in opposition to a movement intended to com- 
mit South Carolina to the doctrine of Nullification 


in regard to the tariff of 1842, gave him at once the | 


reputation of an eloquent and able debater, and 
placed him in a leading position. Ilis speech was 
received with applause throughout the State, and 
characterized as ‘‘ one of the boldest, plainest, and 
most sensible of the whole discussion.” 
also advocated with great earnestness and ability 
the choice of presidential electors by the people— 
the practice being then, as now, in South Carolina, 
to elect them by the Legislature ; thus, in defiance 


of custom and prejudice, giving a pledge in the be- | 


ginning of his career of his devotion to popular 
rights. 

In 1848 Mr. Orr became a candidate for Congress. 
His opponent, who took the field some months in 
advance of him, was a lawyer of great talents and 
high reputation. They were both Democrats, and 
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the contest resolved itself into one of personal pop- 
ularity. After an animated and exciting canvass, 
Mr. Orr was elected by 700 majority—a flattering 
proof of the appreciation in which he was held, and 
a high tribute to his ability and worth. From that 
time to the present he has continued to hold his 
seat, being re-elected at the close of each term 
without opposition. 

When Mr. Orr entered the Thirty-first Congress 
that body presented a brilliant array of talent. In 
the Senate were Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Cass, 
Douglas, and Benton; in the House Winthrop, 
Toombs, Stephens, M‘Dowell, Bayly, and others of 
eminent ability. Among these the young states- 
man soon assumed a position which commanded 
both respect and esteem. He spoke seldom, but 
was always listened to with attention, and rapidly 
won his way to distinction. The principal speech 
made by him in this Congress was on the agitation 
of the Slavery Question, which he carnestly depre- 
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cated. His speech is marked by a high tone, 
calm, cogent reasoning, and sound constitutional 
doctrine. 

It was during this Congress that the Compro- 
mise Measures were passed. Most of their feat- 
ures were opposed by Mr. Orr, on what he consid- 
ered Constitutional grounds. These measures were 
much condemned in his State; and when he re- 
turned home, in March, 1851, he found a formida- 
ble party organized in favor of secession from the 
Union by South Carolina alone. A Constitutional 
Convention had been called, and a majority of the 
delegates elected were pledged to vote for seces- 
sion. Mr. Orr had been opposed in the beginning 
to the call for this Convention, taking ground that, 
if wrong had been done to the South, it was impol- 
itic for any one State to attempt to redress it, The 
delegates elected from his own Congressional dis- 
trict to this Convention were two to one in favor of 
secession. He did not hesitate, nevertheless, to pro- 
claim boldly his oppositien to their 
policy, and, in a public speech at 
Pickens, a few days after lis return, 
he warned his constituents, eloquent- 
ly and earnestly, against the disas- 
ters which would inevitably follow. 
The “ Southern Rights Associations” 
which had been formed the previous 
winter determined on holding a gen- 
eral convention in Charleston, which 
convention Mr. Orr attended as adel- 
egate from Anderson. This body waa 
distinguished for its intelligence and 
moral worth; and it was believed 
that the extreme opinions of the ul- 
tra party were largely in the ascend- 
ency. Mr. Orr introduced the res- 
olution upon which the minority 
founded their report, and sustained 
it in a patriotic, fearless, and manly 
speech. Only about thirty members, 
out of 450, supported his views. He 
did not, however, quail before mere 
numbers, or shrink from his honest 
convictions. He maintained his po- 
sition ; his speech was published by 
the co-operation party, and circu- 
lated throughout the State; it pro- 
duced the most powerful effect; and 
in October following, Mr. Orr and 
his colleague, Colonel Irby, were 
elected to the Southern Congress, 
which had been proposed, by an 
overwhelming majority over two tal- 
ented and popular gentlemen, the 
candidates of the secession party ; 
the majority in the State for Mr. 
Orr’s party being over 8000! The 
welfare of the country was at stake, 
and the occasion called forth all his 
energies and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion. 

That the crisis was one full of 
alarm and danger must be admitted 
even by those farthest from the 
scene, and most disposed to deny 
both the right and power of a State 
to secede ; and that Mr. Orr, in the 
very opening of a brilliant political 
career, hazarded his future hopes 
and prospects to a sense of right and 
duty, entitles him to the regard of 
every true lover of the Union. His 
triumph was highly honorable to 
himself, and fixed him more firmly 
than ever in the esteem and affee- 
tions of his constituents. 

The Congressional career of Mr. 
Orr, which a want of space prevents 
us from noticing more in detail, hes 
been both a brilliant and a uscfal 
one. Always sustaining his posi- 
tions with eloquence and force of 
argement, and exhibiting great fair- 
ness in debate, he bas commaiteled at- 
tention, and exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the questions of the day. 
His habits of thorough investigation 
and analysis, and his tenacious ad- 
herence to his convictions of right, 
have frequently placed him at the 
head of important committees ; and 
his reports are among the ablest in 
our legislative records: As chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, during the 
discussion of the most important and 
exciting measures, he displayed so 
much promptness, firmness, and ii « 
telligence in his decisions that he 
won the confidence and respect of 
men of all parties ; and at the com- 
mencement of last Congress he was 
almost y selected by the 
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Democrats as their candidate for Speaker. His 
party were, however, in the minority, and his elec- 
tion fuiled. When the present session of Congress 
opened Mr. Orr was nominated, without opposition, 
and electe Lits presiding officer. So far he has justi- 
fied the expectations of his friends and of the party 
which placed him in the chair. In the fultillment 
of the duties of his present position Mr. Orr will 
doubtless add honorably to the reputation he now 
enjoys. He is too wise a inan not to perceive that 
while fidelity to party was the best ladder for him 
to rise to his present height, impartial neutrality 
wili now serve his fame and ambition better. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Orr is bold and 
striking. He possesses a manly form, a dignified 
bearing, a kindly and courteous manner, and a 
cheerful disposition. His countenance is open and 
intellectual; and his phrenological developments 
indicate promptness and decision of character, com- 
Lined with considerable powers of analysis. 

Colonel Orr married, in 1843, Miss Mary Jane 
Marshall, daughter of Dr. Samuel Marshall, of Ab- 
beville District. 
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MARCH OF IMPERIAL DESPOTISM. 
)) VENTS point to the prospect of a new revo- 
4 lution in France. Exasperated at the late 
nefarious attempt upon his life, and fortified by 
the unanimous expression of sympathy which 
that event elicited from the civilized world, the 
Emperor is pushing his despotism beyond the 
limits of human forbearance. Not satisfied 
with having crippled the press, he is now fast 
crushing it out altogether. Journal after jour- 
nal is suppressed on pretenses which are abso- 
lutely ridiculous. One paper has been ‘* warn- 
ed” for stating that ‘‘the telegraph says that 
the Emperor's speech was applauded,” instead 
of assuming the responsibility of the statement 
and asserting that ‘*the Emperor's speech was 
applauded.” Another has been suppressed for 
simply alluding to the historical fact that the 
Bourbons were seldom attacked in the streets, 
The most influential and able journals of France 
are restricted to theatrical criticism and scien- 
tific disquisition ; and the people of the French 
cities—to whom political journalism is as de- 
cided a necessary of life as it is to us—are un- 
ceremoniously told to content themselves, in- 
stead, with reviews of new comedies, essays 
upon caloric, and mild romance. ‘T'o crown the 
vork fitly, M. de Morny proposes to abolish 

newspapers altogether. 

It may seem absurd to talk of the liberty of 
the citizen in France. It would seem, howev- 
er, from a bill now before the French Lezisla- 
ture, that the constitution of 1851 did leave 
some shadow of liberty to the French citizen, 
and that that shadow it is now proposed to take 
away. The bill in question authorizes the ar- 
rest and punishment of any person who shall 
have carried on a correspondence with any one 
at home or abroad, by which the Empire might 
be endangered or brought into contempt; of 
any one who shall have sold detonating powder 
or * destructive machines” without a license; 
of any one ‘‘whom important circumstances 
rity point out as dangereus to public safety.” 
It is difficult to conceive an individual who 
might not, if the Government desired, be con- 
victed and thrust into prison under such a law 
asthis. It would simply amount to a legal dec- 
laration that the people of France, as a people, 
hold their lives and liberty at the good will and 
pleasure of the Emperor. 

Napoleon has not adopted this course without 
counting the cost. He foresees the struggle he 
may have to wage, and has prepared according- 
ly. He has divided France into five great mil- 
itary divisions, with a corps d'armée to act as 
police in each, At the head of each division 
he has placed an olticer whose fidelity is guar- 
anteed by his gratitude for past favors and his 
hope of future rewards. It is hardly necessary 
to remark, that, as the new law * to provide for 
the public safety” will amount to a conditional 
suspension of all liberty and property, so this 
new military arrangement is equivalent to plac- 
ing the entire Empire in a state of siege. 

It is not’consistent with experience or reason 
to suppose that so high handed a policy as this 
can be ultimately successful. Crushed as the 
French are, they are not so utterly helpless as to 
submit to this. Servile as the army is, it can 
uot always consent to play a part which must 
be odious to every man of heart or intelligence. 
rhere must, it would seem, come a point at 
which the trampled citizen will rebel, whatever 
the risk, and the soldier-sbirro refuse his aid to 
the work of so ruthless a despotism. In spite 
of the Emperor's genius, there are many who 
think that point not far distant. Whatever 
have piven tothe Imperial Government has been 
lost in consequence of the recent * repressive 
measures.” Many who, when they first heard 
of the attempt, execrated the assassins, now, 
when they see how despotism works, almost re- 
gret the failure. 

Chavles the Tenth fell in trying to enforce 
‘such a law as Napoleon is carrying out. Louis 
Philippe fell in trying to restrain the popular lib- 
erty of the Parisians. Both had power cnough ; 
wanting more, they lost that which they had. 








The Emperor Napoleon the Third seems to 
have profited little by their example. 


PHYSICAL DECAY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Tue London Zimes, by an article on the 
physical decay of the people of the United States, 
has aroused the people of our larze cities to some 
thought of physical development. Whatever 
may be said in correction of trivial errors com- 
mitted by our English critic, there can be no 
question but the charge he brinzs is generally 
well founded—that, as a general rule, our peo- 
ple are neither as strong nor as healthy as per- 
sons of the same age and vocation in the old 
mother country. 

‘There are for this three principal reasons, 

In the first place, the climate of that portion 
of the United States which we inhabit, and from 
which our foreign critics draw their inferences, 
may be set down as not favorable to health and 
strength. The coust-line of the United States 
is decidedly insalubrious. Fevers, varying in 
severity from the black vomito to mild intermit- 
tent or fever and ague, ravage our sea-board from 
Texas to Massachusetts throughout the summer 
months. ‘There are spots, of course, which are 
free from them; but speaking generally, the 
whole coast is pregnant with fever. Many parts 
of the interior—and these the most thichly set- 
tled portions—are swampy, and therefore un- 
wholesome. ‘The country is so vast, and so 
young, that thorough systems of drainage have 
not yet been established; when it is drained 
as England is, much disease will be averted. 
Again, the startling vicissitudes of heat and 
cold in the central parts of the United States 
are not conducive to salubrity. At times the 
thermometer has a range of forty degrees in the 
twenty-four hours. Deople who have almost 
expired with heat on Monday have been known 
to require a fire in the grate on Tuesday. In 
the spring months these sudden changes are 
common. They can not but injure the phys- 
ical stamina. 

Secondly, there seems to exist among the 
American people a decided aversion for field 
sports and open-air exercise. Among the peo- 
ple of the large cities physical exercise is never 
considered for a moment. No athletic exer- 
cises or sports are popular. We have cricket 
clubs, at which the bulk of the players are En- 
glishmen. We have no hunts, with horses and 
dozs; a few enthusiastic persons shoot a little 
in the season, but the sport can not be said to 
be general. As a general rule the New Yorker 
never takes a gun in his hand except when he 
coes out on those doleful processions called 
‘Target excursions, which are usually equal 
parts of dullness and drink. New Yorkers do 
not ride. ‘Their idea of horse exercise is sit- 
ting in an uncomfortable wagon behind a fast 
trotting horse, and swallowing several pounds 
of dust on a road covered with flash men and 
flash teams. ‘There are several gymnasia in 
the large cities. They are frequented by very 
few acolytes, and after a few months’ patronage 
these generally desert them. In fine, it may 
be said broadly that, after ofr people reach man- 
hood, they never seem to think that it is neces- 
sary to exercise their muscles. 

Lastly, the first and ruling consideration of 
every American is business. Walk up Broad- 
way, and listen to the conversation of the peo- 
ple whom you pass—ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred are talking of dollars, percentages, and 
premiums. ‘The same is true of the groups of 
men assembled in drawing-rooms, hotel parlors, 
and bar-rooms. Wherever two or three Amer- 
icans are gathered together there you may be 
sure that business and dollars are on the tapis. 
There are a few boys whose prime aim in life 
1: illiards, cigars, gloves, and drink; but they 
are an exception. ‘The bulk of our people have 
not time to be vicious. ‘They are too busy to 
sin. As Doctor Watts teaches, they shame the 
Evil One by the intensity of their application to 
the serious things of life. An English merchant 
works seven hours a day, goes home, eats a 
hearty dinner, and plays with his children till 
bedtime. A Frenchman drops into his office 
before breakfast, returns home at eleven, goes 
back to work at two, and dines at five, after 
which he may be seen at an opera or in a ball- 
room. An American begins work before he is 
dressed in the morning and never stops till he 
goes to bed. If he goes home, it is in order to 
write his letters or make up his accounts more 
quietly. Life for him is a mere ledger, in which 
he debits himself with sixteen available hours 
for work each day. ‘This absorbing dollar wor- 
ship can not but produce certain specific inju- 
rious ctfects. The mind can not be incessantly 
occupied without detriment to the body. Men 
whose trade obliges them to use theie arms in- 
cessantly lose power in the legs; great walkers 
are usually feeble in the arms. Just so, these 
intense head-workers who are performing sums 
in addition, multiplication, and division, from 
seven A.M. till ten p.m. must necessarily lose 
bodily strength. 

These three causes may be said to have led 
to the physical decay which attracts the notice 
of our foreign friends. Allare curable. Proper 
systems of drainage, combined with more ration- 
al habits of living and diet, will go far toward 
neutralizing the injurious effect of our climate, 
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Enlarged expericnee will inculcate the necessity 
of more physical and open-air exercise. In- 
creasing refinement and cultivation will dis- 
courage the general sacrifice of life to the pur- 
suit of the dollar. When these reforms are 
generally adopted, the decay of the human 
frame in the United States will cease to attract 
attention, and our physical development will 
compare favorably with that of foreign nations. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Neanrvy half the working hours of Congress 
last week wefe taken up by ‘* personal explana- 
tions.” Mr. A wished to inquire whether Mr. 
B, in intimating that all the A’s were pickpock- 
ets, had intended to include him; and Mr. B, 
thus interrogated, courteously rsplied that his 
remark had been made in a purely parliament- 
ary sense, and that the A before him was not 
one of the A’s whom he charged with picking 
pockets. Mr. C rose to a question of privilege 
to ask whether, in striking him 2: the nose, and 
causing the blood to flow from th it organ, Mr. 
D. had designed to insult him, and Mr. D. ia- 
stantly disclaimed any such iutention, observ- 
ing that the act was not ia the least intended 
It was evident, in short, that 





to be perse ial, 
whatever study members may have md? of 
Hansard and the * Parliamentary Compend- 
um,” they were well up in their Pickwick. 

Of course, so long as apologies are the order 
of the day ou both sides, these personal expla- 
nations are productive of no po-itive injury. 
Whether they constitute a negative wrong to 
the country is a very different matter. Con- 
gress will soon have been three months in ses- 
sion. What law has been passed during that 
period? What work done? What important 
question diseussed in a statesmanlike and thor- 
ouh manner ? 

On looking over the reports of the proceed- 
ings as carefully reported in this journal from 
weck to weck, we find that three questions and 
three only have engaged the attention of the 
two branches of Congress. Once is Kansas; the 
next the arrest of Walker by Commodore Vauld- 
ing; the third the Army Increase Bill. Of 
these the second has never had any practical 
consequence. All the speeches which have 
been made on the arrest of Walker have been 
for buncombe; no national benetit could result 
from any measure which could have been pro- 
posed in connection with that event. The bill 
to increase the army is supposed to be doomed 
to defeat; if it is, all the time spent in discuss- 
ing it will have been lost. There remains only 
the Kansas affair, which, if the two Houses can 
a.ree upon a plan for the admission of that 
State in accordance with the views expressed 
in some of the reports presented and to be pre- 
sented by the committees, may possibly result 
in practical and useful legislation. 

Will this be an adequate return for the cost 
devolved upon the nation? It strikes us that 
Kansas is going to be an expensive addition to 
the confederacy if cach step in her career is to 
cost three months debate in Congress. We 
should manage our political concerns better if 
our national legislators were paid by the job, 
and not by the day or the session. 





STRAWS. 


Senator Sewarp has separated from his 
friends on the Army Bill; he voted with the 
Administratiom Democrats and against the Re- 
publicans on that question—taking occasion, by 
the way, to proclaim his independence of party, 
and his faith that, when hereafter the debates 
in the Senate are read, no man shall learn from 
them to which party he belonged. At the same 
time he has given notice of a bill to apportion 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States among the various sections of the coun- 
try according to their population; by which 
means, of course, the control of that tribunal 
would be secured to the most populous or North- 
ern section. On the strength of these move- 
ments Senator Seward has received the com- 
mendation of several Northern Democratic or- 
gans, and has been openly nominated for the 
presidency for 1860 by some of the more lib- 
eral Republican prints. 

Senator Seward is generally supposed to have 
been disappointed by the nomination of Colonel 
Fremont by the Republicans at the last presi- 
dential contest. He seems to be taking his re- 
yenge on them for their neglect. 

Senator Douglas has, in like manner, cut 
himself loose from his party. He has been 
duly read out of the Democratic fold; and 
though the Republicans are happy to avail them- 
selves of the aid of his talents and his vote, they 
of course regard him as a doubtful convert, and 
could not be expected to select him as a stand- 
ard bearer. He could not anticipate any share 
of the profit in case of a Republican triumph. 

Have these two leading politicians committed 
political suicide? Or are they looking for an 
entire reconstruction of parties—a state of things 
in which the control of the country wiil pass 
into the hands of a new party of Northern ex- 
traction, but with moderate tendencies, and 
seeking and commanding the support of con- 
servative men in every section of the common 
country ? 















THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Tur Prime Minister of England has intro- 
duced a bill for the transmission of the domin- 
ion of British India from the East India Com- 
pany to the British Crown. It was shown in 
an article published some time since in this 
journal that the government of the Company 
has for years been merely nominal, that the 
real control of India rested with the British 
Cabinet, and that the patronage of the Indian 
service was the only remnant of the old des- 
potism which remained to the Company. The 
change contemplated, therefore, will simply 
amount to the abolition of the intricate for- 
malities by which the nominal sovereignty of 
the Company was maintained, and the transfer 
of the appointment of Indian cadets from the 
Company’s Directors to the future Secretary of 
State for India. , 

This, it is needless to remark, will avail but 
little toward the settlement of affairs in Bengil 
and Oude. A new system of government is 
needed there. The rebellion may be and will 
be put down with the strong hand. But the 
sentiment of which it was the active expression 
will survive. Until the British Government 
devise a system of administration which shall 
command the loyalty of the natives, the In 
problem will remain unsolved. ‘To maintai 
British army in India large enough to subject 
the natives to an unpopular sway will not pay. 
Great Britain can not afford so expensive a 
luxury as an Indian dependency bristling with 
British bayonets. And though for a time the 
lust for vengeance will drown the cry for econ- 
omy, the hour is not far distant when the ques- 
tion of the ultimate disposition of India must 
be settled on economical principles. That set- 
tlement, if it be possible, will establish a mem- 
orable precedent in the science of colonial gov- 
crument. 
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THE HISTORIAN PRESCOTT, 

Ix the midst of the wild whirl of political items 
that daily fly along the telegraph there is some- 
times a brief mention of some fact which excites a 
deeper and more personal interest, and in which the 
heart of the whole country is interested. Such was 
the late intelligence of the sudden illness of the his- 
torian l’rescott. 

Ilis fame—won by devoted and earnest study, by 
a long series of historical pictures of the great days 
of Spain, when Spain was most intimately related 
to America—and the personal interest excited by 
his heroic superiority to a misfortune which would 
have been sufficient excuse to a lesser man for a 
life of idleness, have all conspired to surround his 
name with a fond regard in the popular heart. At 
this moment engaged upon the continuation of his 
history of Philip the Second, his labors lie in the 
most interesting part of his peculiar field. 

May the thin cloud pass before this paragraph is 
read, and the days and works of an honored and 
honorable life be long continued! It is the prayer 
of his friends, and the hope of his countrymen. 

aia mimic 

WOMEN'S RIGIITS. 

Every ‘voman has a right to express her opin- 
ion. 

That, at least, is a safe and indisputable propo- 
sition. 

Some women may find talking more profitable 
than dancing. 

In that case they will do well for their own in- 
terests to talk as much and as often as possible. 

Some women want to vote, and declare they have 
aright todoso. Other women laugh at them for 
wanting to vote, and declare that, although the 
ballot may be in the hand of the man, yet it is 
dropped according to the whim of the woman. 

“I pity the woman,” says one of the Lounger’s 
correspondents, ‘* who can not make two men vote 
as she pleases.” That distinguished public teach- 
er, Mrs. Lola Montez, makes a similar observation. 

As a matter of curious speculation, will each 
reader of the Lounger calculate how many votes 
are yearly deposited at the instance of women. 
What, for instance, are the chances that the mel- 
lifluous orators of Tammany Hall, or the gentle- 
manly national represent ives at Washington, vote 
as some female friend d ires? Is it unfair tu say 
that possibly about ath: .sand votes are immediate- 
ly or remotely affected every year in our elections 
by female influence ? 

If that be so, what becomes of the argument ? 

How many men, if they think their mustaches 
and whiskers are becoming, shave them in defer- 
ence to femaleintervention ? How many, who are 
fond of it, renounce Champagne, because some fuir- 
est fair desires it—except, haply, during the swect 
time whercin the drinker is wooing Miss to Lecome 
Missis ? 

Besides, if every woman can persuade two men 
to vote as she wishes, would not her own vote make 
three ballots, and are not three better than two in 
any election ? 

Certain sagacious philosophers are of opinion 
that women ought to stay at home and rock cra- 
dies. Let us, then, calmly inquire how long it 
takes to deposit a ballot. Other philosophers as- 
sert that women don’t know enough to vote. Let 
us, then, converse with our neighbors male, aud 
reckon how many of them are competent to the 
privilege. Especially, let us compare the opinions 
and moral impressions of public questions among 
our wives and daughters, with those of the valua- 
ble cargoes of Erin-go-braghs which arrive daily, 
and which are of such inestimable advantage at 
the ballot-boxes of an intelligent and self-respect- 
ing, free and enlightened, star-spangled-bannering 
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people. Other well- wishers of their kind think 
that women could not go to the political meetings 
or the dreadful dirty polls. Let us, then, investi- 
gate the question w hether women ever go to any 
kind of public meeting, lecture, theatre, sermon, 
or debate, and then ask ourselv es in secret whether 
an educated orator upon public affairs is less in- 
tellizible to women than upon morals, physics, or 
philosophy ; while into dirty holes, which are not 
necessities in a republic, no decent man or woman 
—and decency is in the majority—ever care, upon 
any occasion, to go. 

Asfor the Lounger, who—Heaven save the mark! 
—is not a politician, he never hears his friend Mrs. 
Lambswool Tagmutton eloquently proving that 
women ought not to vote, but ought to wear red 
petticoats and drink green tea and sew on breeches 
buttons, in peace and contentment, without laugh- 
ing at the idea that his sarcastic and intelligent 
fiieid is not as competent to express an opinion 
by her vote as well as by her tongue. 

—— es 
WARLIKE CHARACTERS. 
““CoLLEGIAN” has stirred the Greek alphabet 
from alpha to omega. The Lounger has already 

said that the letter he lately published in the 
Greek character must end the controversy ; and 
although the claims and concerns of the secret col- 
lege societies are of the last importance, and excite 
the most profound and universal public inte rest, 
there is = a part of the public (a lit a dull, 
course, ¢ wr Alpha, Beta, Giamma, Delt a, ete., etc.) 
which “ ires to read of something else. 

The Lounger’s letter-box groans at this moment 
John Thomas 















—like the public dinner <4 ibles 
Jenkins’s lett er the good ich this 
controversy has caused to full into it Innumera- 








ble gauntlets—contemptuous defiances —sneers— 
calm contempts—grim humors—sarcasms—lies di- 
rect—Socratic series of questions rebuffs—r ‘| lies 





—rejoinders—ol jurgations—indeed every form of 
letter, is heaped up, and has many a time, as he 
hinted, kinéled his inflammable box. Should he 
assume the responsibility of allowing them to get 
into his columns, this paper would cease to be safe 
in the hands of the reader; it would justly be call- 
ed an incendiary sheet, and produce conflagrations 
in the domestic circle. 

The Lounger deprecates any such result, and 
suggests a compromise to be carried into effect 
in the various chapters of the various societies. 
Thus: 

1. Deadly and unappeasable hostility is to be as- 
sumed as the normal state of any secret Greck 
character society against all others, 

2. Each society, at a convention to be especially 
called for the purpose, shall resolve unani- 
mously that all the best fellows in every col- 
lege always have and always will belong to it- 
self: the fact of membership to be taken as the 
test of good fellowship. 

3. Each society, at its convention, shall declare 
all the members of all the other societies to be 
entirely beneath contempt, and consequently 
of notice. 

This proposition seems to cover the whole ground, 
and protects the honor of each society. It also re- 
leases individual members from the necessity of 
cherishing wrath, or writing letters denunciatory 
offothers; and it has the great merit of expressing 
in permanent form the unalterable conviction of 
each member of every secret society respectins all 
the members of every other. 

sins ati 
LIVING BY LITERATURE. 

Mr. Carty Jonns writes to the Lounger that he 
is a very lazy gentleman, but with native sense 
enough to distinguish himself in the world of let- 
ters; wonders how he ever came to know any 
thing; is twenty-eight, a bachelor, without pro- 
fession, without fortune, and without energy; but 
is quite confident he could make a living by Liter- 
ature, if he could only rouse himself. 

This is a not uncommon complaint —laziness, 
with a tendency to Literature. It is one of the 
most fascinating and frequent alliterations in the 
world. For his comfort let Mr. Carey Johns ob- 
serve two facts ; first, that while he is lazy he will 
remain a bachelor, without fortune, without pro- 
fession, and generally good for nothing, except to 
buy cigars, and that nobody but himself can cure 
his laziness ; second, that to “ make a living by 
Literature” is given to two kinds of writers—greut 
geniuses and indefatigable hacks. To write a few 
tolerable articles for a magazine or a newspaper is 
not making a living by Literature. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding of this 
matter in the minds of lazy young men who like to 
smoke and read magazines, and who fancy they 
could do the thing if they only tried. Look at it 
for a moment : 

You are resolved to live by Literature. Very 
well; you write a book, living meanwhile upon 
charity, for your hook, of course, does not pay 
you any thing until it begins to sell. Your book 
is completed, and no publisher cares to print it. 
Of a hundred manuscripts offered to a publisher 
he may select two. Suppose yours is one of them, 
although the chances are against vou. It is print- 
ed and issued. It may be a fair book, but no- 
body knows vour name; the subject may or may 
not be attractive; the sale is very slow. ‘There 
are copies given to the press; you give some to 
your friends. The press hails vou as another 
Shakespeare, or as the American Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. Your friends compliment vou, and young 
ladies to whom the book has been lent send for 
your autograph. You come down town trailing 
clouds of glory. You fancy that you read in the 
papers, and hear from the mouths of your friends, 
the verdict of the age and the salutation of pos- 
terity. You ask for an account, and, in a year, 
you find the work has not paid expenses. You 
will not believe it. You quarrel with the publish- 
er for not advertising ; you hint darkly of * cooked 
accounts.’’ You are enraged, and the publ lishers are 
unpaid, 

But meanwhile, pending the coming in of the 








profits upon your book, and resolved to live by 
Literature, you write for the magazines. Very 

well. Tow many magazines pay any thing for 
contributions? What are the chances that vour 
prolusions will go in every month? And what 
will you be paid when they are accepted? Itisa 
sum you can easily calculate. 

If you are a great genius, and your book takes, 
then you have drawn one of the prizes, and are 
safe. But what is the chance that you are a great 
genius, and then that it will be recognized ? 

The Lounger speaks now to lazy ‘young gentle. | 
men lolling before fires and looking at the arena in 
which they are so sure they would excel. But if 
a youth is really in earnest, and has something to | 
He may 


write, paid or unpaid, it will be written. 
drudge and delve, but his drudging and delving 
will be immortal labor. Goldsmith was a hack, 
and he hacked out works of imperishable charm. 
Ile was a genius, and lived by Literature. But it 
was not a pleasant life altogether, and he tried | 
many things besides Litcrature to save himself from 
starving. 

If Mr. Carey Johns wants to be an author at any 
cost, he must conquer his laziness and run the risk 
of starving. If he is disinclined to that risk, then 
he must seck some employment which is more se- 
cure in its rewards. <A grocer’s clerk is paid for 
his service, and sleeps sure of to-morrow. An au- 











thor, with a MS. in his pocket, waits upon the 
whim of an editor. Mr. Johns must remember | 
that the old College President spoke truly when | 
he s t ‘very few young men have any puar- 
ticular rocation; they all have a necessity of mak- 


ine their living, and the talents of most men may 
Le as well applicd to one pursuit as another,” 


“8 if he shall resolve to take the risks, let him 








enter the guild. Ile may know that if h's | is 
not so sure his satisfactions are surer. If the art- | 


ist and author are paid less in money, they have 
the immense gain of doing for a living-what they 
would choose to do for pleasure. They live among 
the words and works of all that is greatest in history 
and best in human nat If a man adopts Liter- 
ature as his profession, he must do some hard drudg- 
ery; but if he is in earnest, he will be like one 
whose hands dig potatoes in a field, while his eyes 
converse with the glories of summer and the splen- 
did spectacle of sky and air. 

And so, Mr. Carey Johns, there is the ‘‘ thesis.” 








a eee 
MURDER AND DESPOTISM. 

Wuttr the English are marrying their Princess 
with national cordiality and sympathy, the French 
have seen their Emperor and his wife almost mur- 
dered, and some of the American citizens now in 
Paris have assembled and passed resolutions of 
congratulation upon his escape. 

Now whatever any Lounger, foreign or domes- 
tic, traveling or staying at home, may think of 
Louis Napoleon, he can have but one opinion of as- 
sassination; and but one feeling in regard to this 
particular demonstration, which was so clumsily 
managed and arranged as apparently to involve 
the murder of crowds of innocent people. But 
that may be safely assumed ; and it is to be hoped 
that the Emperor does not suppose that all w ho do 
not say they are glad he was not killed wish he 
The court may be pre- 











had been or soon might be. 
sumed to know some things. 

But if any man is glid that the assassins did not 
succeed, he must also be aware that the attempt is 
likely to be constantly renewed. The course of 
Louis Napoleon is pure despotism, and it will 
coil upon his own head or upon that of his unfortu- 
nate descendants. 

The evident objection to the entirely unnecessary 
step of the American gentlemen who passed the 
resolutions is, that it is a kind of approval of the 
Emperor's course, and will tend to contirm him in 
it. An American ought to be as much opposed to 
the Emperor’s being a despot as he is to his be- 
ing the victim of a murderer. Ile may justl+be 
pleased at the failure of this attempt ; but if he 
takes it upon himself to speak of it at all, he ought 
to blend with his fe licitations a word of warning. 
If he can’t do that, he had better hold his tongue. 

~ - —_ 


Ik WEDDING 











ithe young Prince 
1, 


Wett, the wedding is over 
and Princess have gone away under arches and 
over flowers, thr ough illuminations, and hom ure, 
and happy ton is. Jenkins has surpassed him- 
self in the description of the nuptials. He has | 
written a most interesting and twaddling and } 





touching account, which we have all read, 
course, with a mingled smile and sigh. Youth and 
Love are very real things, spite of Beef-caters and 
Gold-sticks and venerable Palmerstons carrying 
symbolic swords; and although this wedding was 

a state ceremony, and the nuptial choice of royal 
personages is very 1ited, so that an intelligent 
young Prince and Princess in Europe must be 
rather dismaved at a survey of the lines within 
which they must choose, if they choose at all, yet 
this seems to have been a union of hearts as well as 





hands. 

The poor old palace of 
palace, to be sure, and the Continental gue 
to magnificent residences, may have stared a little 
at the low ceilings and dingy brickiness of that par- 
ticular roval house of E gland; but the spectacle | 
, so far as fine men and 


James's is a shabby 
ts, used 











was splendid, beyond dou! 
women sumptuously attired can make splendor. 
The father and mother of the young bridegroom 
probably remembered their own pretty pal ace i 
Berlin, built by Schinkel, the Prussian Ictinus; 
and although the young bride w ill not be taken to 
that, she will live near by in the vast old roy: al 
schloss, or castle-palace, in whose extent there is 
a regal grandeur. 
The severest Democr 
is, after all, a young woman; 





a Princess Royal 








that a Queen is, in this case, a 1 and careful 
mother; and when Jenkins descriles the bride 
flinging herself upon her mother’s bes 1, not all 
his sympath stic adjectives n prevent t feeling 
that it was a very tender and tearful moment for | 
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that daughter and her mother. For in that vast, 
old, dreary, regal palace the bride is henceforth to 
live and lose her nationality. By-and-by she will 
sit upon a Queen’s throne there. She ceases to be 
an Englishwoman, and her children will be Prus- 
sians. ‘To be sure, her father is a German, but she, 
by birth, and residence, and education, is a good 
Englishwoman, and doubtless loves, and is proud 
of, her noble country. 

It is a fine thing to be a prince or princess. 
There is, probably, not a valet or lady’s maid in 
the world who is not of that opinion. But the 
hedges of etiquette, the fences of ceremony, the 
universal and eternal chin-chin-ing, must make a 
prince sometimes weary. One does not wonder at 
that ** good” old George ILI. stealing 5 away from 
the palace and pottering about the pots ‘of the 
Windsor peasants: exercising his gracious and re- 
gal intellects with the problem how the apple did 
get in. And it is quite possible to conceive a 
princess looking from her bower with envy upon a 
rosy milkmaid. 

When a king has not crowned himself, like Na- 
poleon, he is part of the state machinery, The 
homage is not paid to him personally; but the 
state uses him as a mirror, and bows before him to 
itsown reflection. That, also, is not a proud thought 
to a sensible man. 

In fact, there are many things to be considered 
when you have done reading of the princely nup- 
tials. The Lounger’s friend, Nelly Lancer, and her 
friends, have been studying out the dresses and the 
presents, and it is just possible they have been 
half wondering how they themselves would have 
looked in that lovel ly attire. 

On that point, of cours 
able wonder; and if it w 
orange-tlowers, moiré antique, 
who would not wish them all to | 
al, and all royally married in quick succession ? 

But those things are not all. And it is impossi- 
ble to read J ins’s glowing story without a pro- 
found sympathy for the y oung pair—without being 
glad that every thing and every body smiled 
cheerfully — w ithout gratitude to the ladies who 
wore plumes and ancestral jewels, and sat, hoops 
and all, in space some twenty inches wide: to the 
gentlemen who wore garters and coats of many col- 
ors; to Mr. Gooch, who conducted the locomotive 
safely; and to the Eton boys, who dragged the 


re can be no reason- 

oO lly a matter of 
earl necklaces, 
» princesses roy- 















young pair to their nest. 

And when the Queen said in her prayers that 
night, as she doubtless did, with all the anxious 
entreaty of a mother’s heart, ‘* God bless them !" 
and all English parents in their hearts cried 

Amen!” can we not understand the prayer, and 
with hearty wishes and happy hopes join our Amen 
in sympathetic echo ? 

exemunasemnecenineiifpieititinin 
OUR LETTER-BOX. 
“Janvany, 1858 

** Modeste, dear Lounger, reecived the happiest of new 
Years you forwarded to yours correspondents, although 
unworthy of this qualification, She put her duty and 
hearty will in manifesting to you the same desire of fe- 
licity, multiplied by sincere thanks 

“You recollect, dear Lounger, I added to my last mis- 
sive the approximate number of fair people I saw at a 
conference meeting ? But, darl ng, I will now entertain 
you of the balance: si . dear, coughing, hooping, 
struggling under the consumptive pressure, to the super- 
lative comfort of who goes to church to be moralized or 
edified, according the state of consciences. It will no 
doubt astonish you, that, in the midle of the sunny south 
of our people can pass, said Dante: 








“Ms . 6 0 eo te ow + per ia porte 
Lo cui sogliare a nessuno ¢ negato" 

by another cause than of morbus or tropical fever. 

**Pa’ has been to Europe and Asia several times, and 

sp aks to us of the general heath of these countries as be- 

* far above our, specialy on the southern sections, The 

-white complex 











erence of rosy there, and yellow 





tude 





here, may have some reasons indipendent of long 
or latit , to wich I call your attention to day, dear 
Lounger, sure you will bring to evidence something bet 





ter than charlatan’s pills. 

“If you excuse my profuse prattle, dear, IT willtry ex 
plain to you my opinion about this interesting consump 
The recipe wich Modeste think would be 


tive people 


eMicacious and humanly give gratis, bear the name of 
Gastronomy. 
‘** She believe that in Gastronomy, consequently aided 





by her brother Culinary Art, as some suggestions of old 
Mother Vine consist in some degre the future and true 





happiness of our beloved country 
** Mater Familias will cut to piece 
he grave by hy 
> of home-m 
ance with 


the bridge to the bar 
g on th 













t ics are sometimes 

: , as well as all kind of 
said a cook isoftentimes pushled by: 

shall I prepare for diner, for supper? months 

s without the repetition of a single dishe 

**I hope, dear Lounger, under your patronage, some- 








thing will be done. 

** We, consistently, will begin by a salad with abondant 
sweet oil; a tolerably large napkin being produced to 
keep in a state of decency the too luxurious lips and mus- 
taches; no doubt if the mentioned napkin could not ap- 
pears on ours tables, you would find an accommodating 
medium 

“The product suggest me of the producer: olive-tree, 
Oh! olive-tree! Is it not a national sin the neglected 
culture of this peace emblem? This tree wich our Sa- 
viour was so found of promenading amid? In a word 
nti-consomptive elemet 
ir * Bible lands’ distinguished correspondent, in his 
No XXII. says: ‘I cultivated Mustapha the first after- 
noon, and by sunset we were smoking the tenth chi- 
bouk, and I was telling him how much good he might ef- 
fect if he would go to New-York and enligten the infi- 
dels there with the ligt of his wisdom and experiences, 
especialy on the question of olive-oil. The olive-oil 
question, by-the-by, is worth discussing if I had time for 
it.’ 

‘Mister Mustapha would enligten our prejudices on the 
Mormons’ poligamy controversy, of course, I come to 
my sheeps; do you think, dear Lounger, that your pacha's 
friend looks to the question he have not time to discuss, 
in a 1¢ light of a Jamp- oil? I wonder, we have so many 
kind of light ne beside the moon and electric ones, 
ae the classi vould become obscure to enligten 








iastronomy, what nice ribbons are at a 
onnet. In the southern portions of Europe 











ladies drink wine as well as gentlomen, in private houses 
sattable d'héte. Jam dreaming just now, what ¢ uld 
be more favorable to succes: ask Anne ty to put wine on 
our table, or try to make her change tlie shape of her 
old fashioned chemisettes. Re! usly, I say, the pil- 
erims ours fathers was not practicals in their knoy leg 
of the scriptures, of not planting vines when the y touc f 
ed to this new land as did the good man of the arch, v hi 
I believe was the arch-bishop of that rair iy Beason of tho 
creation. 

**I may be beside the question, but think the subject 
serious as to know if toads are viviparous, oviparous, « 
nivorous, herbivorous, nothing of it, but certainly 1 
ers by nature, . 

“Confident in your proved good will, dear Lounge a 
n, I can just write . 

“ Moprstr 





and my candle going dow 
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ee ee 
THE LADIES ON THE EK. 

Tur. cold weather naturally makes me think of 
ice, and ice naturally leads to sk: iting, and skat- 
ing to the ladies who have lately taken up with 
this graceful and elegant exercise. In my skating 
days—and I shall not tell you how long since they 
have been over—it was not considered the thing 
for the girls to skate. 
times subjected to cruel, unusual, and unconstitue 
tional punishments for beguiling the y oung women 
to venture upon the ice in a hand-sledge. And 
there was another piece of injustice for which | 
never could account. When came the first ice of 
the season, and several hundred embrvo Presidents 
and militia captains were getting up an appetite 
for the Thanksgiving dinner upon the lovely lake— 
rulgate ** mill-pond”’—the ice cracked, and the val- 
iant band were precipitated into the foaming flood. 
Of course they all received paternal correction— 
for what ? Not for skating, but for falling through! 
In fact, the bovs were o! liged to suffer for the 
treachery of the ice. And I have never forgotten 
that early lesson. The successful misdemeanor is 
never punished, but the unlucky rogue who fails 
ts a kick from every body. 

To return, however, to the feminine athlete. I 
have noticed that some country editors, in want of 
a paragraph, have rudely maligned the ladies that 
are learning to skate, by saying that the crinoline 
is terribly in the way, and that the dear creatures 
must cither give up the hoops or the skates, Quite 
the contrary. Very few ladies are strong enough 
to skate against the wind, and when going before 
it the crinoline is a great advantage. Every body 
knows how a ship goes when she has tle wind 
“dead aft.” And other feminine productions are 
subject to the same laws. The other day a Maine 
girl, carrying out the motto of her State, led a 
party across a large lake, offering a kiss to the 
young gentleman who was the first to overtake 
her. She made splendid time, and was not caught 
until she had neared the epposite shore. Ethelin- 
da, who knows a great deal about such things, 
thinks that the young woman adopted this oscula- 
tory proceeding in order to throw out signals to 


Indeed the boys were some- 





some nice young man who was quite at home upon 
his skates, but who found the drawing-room a very 
slippery and uncertain foundation. I think we 
might have iced flirtations as well as iced creams, 
1 have seen some (flirtations, not creams) that 
could not have been cooler. 

THE TRAGEDY AFTER THE COMEDY. * 

Aut. the ladies have been devouring with much 
govt the elaborate and lengthy accounts of the mar- 
riage of the senior Miss Guelph with the heir of 
that king who always has a superfluity of double 
eagles, and whom, I remember, the English journals 
delighted to call bad names, such is ** Old Cliquot,” 
and various other disrespectful appellations. I 
rather like such things—and read all about the 
chamberlains, and beef-eaters, and lords-in-wait- 
ing, and maids of honor, and gold and other sticks; 
but here is a bit which I discovered in an out-of- 
the-way corner of a London paper. It is worthy 
the particular attention of the ladies: 

** Janet Fife was the fortunate pupil of the government 
echool of art in Gower Street who received her Majesty's 
commands to design a dress and vail for the Princess 
Royal. Day and night dear Janet labored to get it 
done intime. She could ill afford a new dress to smarten 
hersclf, to take the drawings to Windsor, and was much 
disappointed when she arrived at the Castle to be told 
to leave them. After a few weeks’ anxious suspense she 
wrote respecting them, and received for answer that she 
would hear about them at the proper time. Before that 
time over-exertion and anxiety had done their work— 
the cold clay had closed over her before any answer ar 
rived. All honor to the dead! An Englishwoman has 
designed the marriage robes of royalty, and the court 
papers say it took fifty girls a twelvemonth to work the 
vail, at a cost of six hundred pounds (about sevenpeace 








a day cach girl) 

The designer loses her life. The fifty girls wear 
out their eyes and fingers upon fine lace-work for 
about twelve cents per diem. It scems to me that 
that wedding robe was rather a grave affair, w ith 
misery and destitution and hunger and want lurk- 
ing in every wave of its graceful drapery. But | 
really can not see why it was necessary to kill 
Janet Fife, unless in order that the Princess Royal's 
Honiton might have the extra design of a bleeding 
heart. 

AN ORPIEAN JOURNALIST. 
Amone other good thing forthcoming at the 
Academy of Music, the manager announces the 
speedy production of an opera by Mr. W. iH. Fry, 
an acute critic, and a sturdy, vigorous journalist. 
I do not know any thing of Mr Fry's constructive 
abilities in a musical way, but if he can build up 
half as well as he can pull down, his ‘‘ Leonora” 
will make a grand sensation. — It is quite certain 
that Mr. Fry will not be governed by any absurd 
technicalities, but will ignore every thing that is 
not bold, striking, and effective. The opera has 
never been sung in Italian, but was given at Phila- 
delphia several years since in English, and the re- 


I presume that th 





fore is quite as good as new. 
composer will conduct in person, as he is not one 


of the half-way men by any means. 
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OUR SLEIGH-DRIVE. 

Berna a foreigner, a native of a country where 
the snow never iies an hour upon the ground, I 
could not be expected to understand the free-ma- 
sonry of sleigh-rides. I had spent three weeks in 
the village of ——, in Maine, and I have no o}yjec- 
tion to confess that I considered the two Misses 
Grower the sweetest girls [ hadever known. Nel- 
lic was a sweet, soft, tender creature, with soft 
eyes and a loving expression; Bessie was a tall 
brunette, with flashing eyes which looked through 
and through you, and an air which seemed to say 
that she would as soon fight as love. Both were 
very handsome girls, and all the youths of the vil- 


lage had been, or were, or expected to be, their | 


recognized admirers. I, a sickly foreigner, roam- 
ing the North in search of health, crept into their 
acquaintance almost un:wares, My physician had 
prescribed riding ; we met frequently in the nar- 
row path through the wood, or in the narrower 
road which leads up the mountain; and, in obe- 
dience to rural etiquette, we bowed at our first, 
spoke at our second, became social at our third 
meeting. Afterward we usually rode together. I 
called at the house—a fine old country mansion, 
with more rooms than half a dozen families could 
fill, and a glorious wood fire blazing on a broad 
hearth every evening ; and i was delighted to make 
the acquaintance of old Mr. Grower, a farmer and 
lumber-man, well-to-do in the world, who had but 
one idea beyond crops and logs, and that was Kan- 
sas; of his wife, a jovial dame, who, though gay 
and very stout, insisted on supsrintending every 
detail of her household ; and of half a dozen sons 
and as many daughters—as hearty and amiable a 
family as I ever met. When we became intimate, 
they pressed. me to occupy a room in their house; 
and the girls and boys led me through room after 
room, in order, as they said, that I might make a 
choice ; but I could not consent to trespass so far 
upon their hospitality, and contented myself with 
spending almost every evening by the side of their 
genial hearth. 

I had been notified that it was necessary to pro- 
vide myself with a sleigh, and had done so. When 
Nellie told me that a party had been made up for 
a sleigh-ride to the Indian Cross next day, I said, 
simply, ‘‘ Very well”-—-having no idea of the social 
importanes of the affair. 

‘‘T suppose,” said Bessie, in her quick way, 
‘that you will drive Lucy: Thompson ?” 


“If [ am at liberty to invite a partner, of course | 


‘you and your sister would have the refusal.” 

“T'm sorry,” said Nellie; ‘‘ but I am engaged.” 

** And you?” I asked, turning to Bessie. 

“I'll drive with you; and as we always drivo 
three in a sleigh, we'll take Cousin Mary.” 

‘* Agreed.” 

Till that evening I had never thought of the 
sisters separately. I don’t think 1 had ever been 
alone with either of them. We had met on such 
friendly, confidential terms, that I had behaved 
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rather as a brother than as a lover, and had viewed | 
them in the light of sisters. They had told me of 
their little love affairs, and we had laughed over 
them. I used to quiz them about this or that 
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THE RACE ON THE HILL-SIDE, 


youth who showed his feelings for one or the other | harness of the sleigh. Was I pleased that Bessiz 
in a marked manner. I had never for a moment | and not Nellie completed the trio? Which did I 
asked myself how I felt toward them or they to- | like best? 


ward me. 
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This sleigh-drive shed a new light on the state 
of affairs. I knew that Cousin Mary was an ex- 
cellent girl, who was engaged to a lawyer at Ban- 
gor, and that she would regard me as a part of the 









weighing the merits of the sisters. I admired 
Bessie; I think now she is as fine a woman as I 
ever saw; but there was something in Nellie which 
touched me. I dreamed that night that her head 
was leaning on my shoulder, and that I was pass- 
ing my hand through her long, loose, fair ringlets. 
When I awoke in the morning I was quite disap- 
pointed that she was not to drive with me. 

My horses were in magnificent condition. It 
was several degrees below zero, and the poor 
brutes could hardly be induced to stand still while 
I entered the old farm-house and met the assem- 
bled guests. The man who had supplanted me— 
for I began to regard it in this light—was a doctor 
from a neighboring village, a young fellow well 
educated, no doubt, but as green a whip as my- 
self. He was—so I was told by her youngest 
brother—‘‘ uncommon sweet on Nellie.” I should 
have liked to have driven my whip-handle down 
his throat. 

We started. The road was splendid: the snow 
creaked and whistled under our runners, the horses 
were soon covered with flakes of congealed moist- 
ure—we flew over the ground. There were nine 
teams altogether ; our places had becn assigned by 
lot; mine was the seventh. It was settled that 
any one who could pass another without danger 
might do so; but a collision was to involve the 
hindmost of the two sleighs in the disgrace of tak- 
ing the Jast place in the procession. 

I never saw Bessie look handsomer than when 
she took her seat beside me. The cold brought a 
ruddy flush to her cheeks, 2nd her eves gleamed : 
her spirits rose, and as we started she rallied me 
on my dullness till I almost lost my temper. Nel- 
lie was far ahead. At the signal, away we went. 
I soon found that it would not do to sit down. I 
stood up, and with whip, rein, and voice, urged 
on my horses. We positively flew over the snow; 
at times the drift raised by the six teams before 
us shut out the road from my sight, and if any 
thing had happened to Joe Berryman, who was in 
front of us, we must have gone over him. 

My cattle were the best that the village con- 
tained. I had chosen them with great care. They 
entered into the spirit of the thing as well-bred 
horses will. We had driven but ten minutes when 
we came to a spot where the wind had left the road 
nearly bare. With a yell, I took advantage of 
the place, and passed Joe and the sleigh in front 
of him. I was now sixth, and my noble horses 
seemed to exult even more than I did in the pros- 
pect of leading the race. Five minutes more and 
a crossing—of which Bessie, who knew the coun- 
try, notified me in due time, gave me another 
chance; I applied the whip, and with a shout at 
the proper moment, number five was outstripped, 
and we took his place. Number four was the 
doctor's sleigh, with Nellie and her friend. Now I 
had -them. 
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I fell asleep while revolving the problem and 
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GOOD-NIGHT! 


It was plain to see at a glance that his horses 
were not fit for the work. Their heads drooped 
already ; which perhaps was no wonder, consider- 
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ing the pace we had made ; but mine were fiercer 
than at the start. I gripped the reins with a firmer 
clutch, and looked out for a safe place to pass. 

Nellie, who seemed quite as excited in the race 
as any of us, pointed me out to the doctor, and 
from her gesticulations seemed to be impressing 
upon him the disgrace of being outstripped. Bes- 
sie, sitting close behind me, screamed to her sister 
that we would be happy to take any message from 
them. 

Our road skirted the mountain. Sometimes it 
rose over a spur, and descended into a valley on 
the other side. I made up my mind—so insanely 
excited had I become—that I would pass the doc- 
tor at the first turn we came to, no matter what the 
consequences to life or limb. But I was foiled. 
At the first corner, I shouted to him to make way, 





and flourished my long whip over the horses; but | 


he shrewdly planted his sleigh squarely in the mid- 
dle of the road, and rendered it quite impossible to 
pass him. My turn was coming, however. We 
came to a plaee where the road skirts the mount- 
ain in a regular curve for three quarters of a mile, 
with a steady descent throughout the whole dis- 
tance. Of course the advantage of ‘‘the inside 
track” on such a break-neck race as we were run- 
ning was quite apparent. My neighbor saw it, and 
drove as close to the mountain side as his horses 
would go. I watched him. 
road descended suddenly for a few paces, I sudden- 
ly shoute’l, ‘‘ Make way inside !"—dashed my team 
almost between him and the hill-side, and drew 
them back suddenly. The ruse succeeded. With 


At a spot where the | 





a tremendous effort he forced his horses off the | 


track into the snow nearest the hill, and, as was 
to be expected, upset his sleigh and tossed his la- 
dies into the snow; at which moment I passed, 
shouting lustily and crowing, with my team snort- 
ing proudly at the feat. 

I saw no more of Nellie and her friend till we 
met for dinner. Ile was silent and quarrelsome. 
I was wondering what I should do if he tried to fas- 
ten a quarrel upon me, when Josiah—Nellie’s broth- 
er—came to me and proposed that Bessie should 
take Nellie’s place on the drive home, if I had no 
objection, as Nellie and the doctor had had a tiff. 
I need not say that I agreed. 

The homeward drive, after a hearty dinner and 
a short but lively dance, was tremendous, [I start- 
ed sixth, but long before we got home I was first 
and led the way. It was bright moonlight, and 
the snow bright and crisp. AsI had noone topass, 
I sat down between Mary and Nellie. Mary went 
to sleep. But few words passed between Nellie 
and me; but I noticed that her cheeks were very 
cold. 

That evening, when we arrived, poor Mary was 
so fast asleep that it took us some moments to 
wake her. We got her in at last, and Nellie, the 
dear affectionate heart, staid outside with me while 
I shook the snow from my collar and the sleigh 
robes and turned the horses into the yard. It re- 
ally seemed as though the noble creatures were 
inspired with human intellizence. I was taking 
Nellie in, on the gallery, and had looked around 
to see if any one was watching; I saw no one, 
and proceeded to —, when suddenly my horses 
neighed. 

‘* Silence, you brutes!” I roared in my ecstasy. 
‘*Isn’t she going to be my wife?” 

“Yes!” said the sweetest, softest little voice in 
the world. 
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A NATURAL CASTLE. 


Near the village of Shawnee, in Pennsylvania, 
some three miles from the Delaware Water Gap, a 
locality affluent in varied natural charms, has re- 
cently been disclosed, by the chopping of the wood 
in which it has until recently been obscured, a rock 
of remarkable appearance, forming a natural bas- 
tion or castle. The elevated position it occupies, 
as well as its architectural adaptedness, would favor 


the idea, if history does not, that here the early 
| States, 


Dutch settlers, who migrated from Esopus about a 
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THE AMERICAN HORSE-TAMER IN 
ENGLAND. 

Tue accompanying illustration represents the 
American Horse-Tamer, Mr. John 8. Rarey, per- 
forming his singular feats in presence of Queen 
Victoria, her family, and several of the heads of 
the military departments of Great Britain. Mr. 
Rarey is a horse-breeder of Columbus, Ohio, and, 
like his father, who is in the same line of business, 
is well known throughout that and the adjacent 
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century and a half ago, defended themselves against | 


the Red men. But on surmounting the ‘* castle 
walls,” we thought that our portly Dutch ances- 
tors would have been far more safely quartered in 
their own strongly built homes, since the rock has 
but the external resemblance—a basso-relievo castle 
—the above sketch representing the whole of the 
outer surface. The rock is about forty feet in 
height by fifty or sixty in length. May not sim- 
ilar natural formations have suggested to the ear- 
ly architects the Doric, and other orders in which 
great strength is involved, as clustering trees, 


branches forming arches, etc., is said to have orig- | 
| became quict and peaceable, and submitted to be 


inated the Gothic ? 
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sat upon and played with, after Mr. Rarey hed 
spent a quarter of an hour in its company. An- 
other, an unbroken ood colt, belonging to Prince 
Alsert, evinced the most marked symptoms of 
wildness and vice when Mr. Rarey approached it. 
IIe requested the spectators, among whom were 
the Queen and her family and the chief officers of 
the Ilorse Guards, to withdraw for a few minutes. 
They complied with his request ; at the expiration 
of a quarter of an hour they returned, and found 
the vicious colt lying down, with Mr. Rarey re- 
clining between its legs, and resting on its haunch- 
es. ile took the colt’s hoofs and rapped them to- 
gether, Ile drove a wheel-barrow round it. He 
beat a drum close to its ear. During all these 
performances the animal lay still, and gave no sign 
of life. It seemed pleased when Mr. Rarey ca- 
ressed it, and was as docile as any omnibus horse. 

Another blood horse, who was submitted to Mr. 


Rarey, had never allowed any one to ride him. 


He was so vicious that he could scarcely be groom- 
ed. When Mr. Rarey first entered the box where 
he was he showed plenty of fight, both with hoofs 
andteeth. After some ten or fifteen minutes spent 
in private with the animal, Mr. Rarey requested 
the company to reappear on the stage. In their 


| presence he mounted the horse, and rode him round 


the inclosed arena. He made him lie down at the 
word of command, and pretended to sleep, using his 
haunches as a pillow. Seizing a plank, he laid 
one end of it on the horse and drove a whcel-bar- 
row up it. While on his back he beat a drum, and 
suddenly opened an umbrella over the horse's head. 
None of these manceuvres appeared to frighten the 
animal, So far as could be judged he was possess- 
ed by one idea, and one alone—affection for his new 
acquaintance. 

‘The authorities of the British Horse Guards ap- 
pear to have been much struck by Mr. Rarey’s per- 


|; formance. Sir Richard Airey and others, to whom 


he has communicated his secret, certify that there 
is nothing in it which can be injurious to horses, 
and that it deserves the attention of all lovers of 
the horse tribe. Accordingly, Mr. Rarey adver- 
tises that he will teach his method to pupils as soon 
as he can secure five hundred at fifty dollars apiece. 

This taming of horses is no new thing. For 
many years, at every European fair, men have fig- 
ured as horse-tamers or horse-whisperers, and have 
exhibited feats similar to those of Mr. Rarey. They 
have always been regarded as charlatans. One 
Sullivan figured for many years in England as a 
horse-whisperer. Like Rarey, he could subdue 
the most vicious horse by a little private conversa- 
tion. Unfortunately for Sullivan, he had the folly 


| to pretend that his control over horses was acquired 


ITe made the acquaintance, some time since, of | 


a Canadian horse-trainer, who enjoyed the advant- 
age of being known to Sir Edmund Head, the Gov- 
ernor of Canada, and the commander of the British 
forces in that province. These officials gave the 
Canadian trainer, and his friend Mr. Rarey, letters 
to personages of high rank in England, and thus 
they were enabled to do what intrinsie skill nev- 
er could have achieved, namely, to exhibit in the 
presence of the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Mr. Rarey’s art consists in subduing untamed 
and untamable horses. One horse, who had neigh- 
ed and kicked at him when he first entered its stall, 
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by whispering certain things in their ear, and this, 
of course, discredited him and his process, 

It has long been known that certain medicaments 
will exercise a peculiar influence over the horse. 
The oil of cumin is a thing which he can not resist. 
If any one chooses to rub some oil of cumin on his 
hand, and with that hand pat a horse's nose, he will 
perceive a magical change in the animal's temper. 
It will make him stand as still as a rock, no matter 
how wild or vicious he may be. Then let the exper- 
imentalist take about eight drops of oil of rhodium 
in a small phial or a thimble, and, gently opening 
the horse's mouth, pour it on his tongue, and he will 
be an obedient slave. He will follow his trainer 
at call; at the word of command he will lie dewn; 
no noise will frighten, no experiment disturb him, 
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so long as the superior being who has charmed him 
remains by his side. A few caresses and a little 
kindness will, after this, achieve a permanent con- 
quest. 

Mr. Rarey’s process is still a secret. But it will 
naturally be conjectured that these chemicals have 
some part in the wonderful triumphs he has won 
over the horses of England. 





LITERARY. 


Denoutsoy’s Mepicat Dicttoxary, published 
by Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia, appears in a 
new and much extended edition, offering to any 
one who may desire it the fullest information on 
all medical subjects. We imagine that no physi- 
cian, whatever his particular pathy, can get along 
without this volume at his elbow; and for family 
purposes it is a valuable book of reference. In- 
deed, in this day, no one who reads the newspapers 
can dispense with it. If a physician is called to 
testify before a court or a coroner's jury he con- 
siders it his privilege to talk a language which is 
neither Greek, Latin, nor English, living nor dead, 
but which may be styled the medical language. 
In many instances it is like the Scotchman’s defini- 
tion of metaphysics, which he said was “* When the 
men you're talking to dina ken what ye’re sayin’, 
and when you dinna ken what ye're sayin’ your- 
ecl’.” The commonest words are translated into 
this twaddle. We saw some physician's testimony 
a few days since, in which he five or six times re- 
jected the word bent, and spoke of something as 
being flezed. For the purpose of aiding us who are 
not of the profession in understanding this sort of 
talk hereafter, we place Dunglison on our shelves, 
although we regret to say we do not find the verb 
“to flex” in its pages. 

Messrs Harper & Brothers publish this week a 
very readable volume of Scenes oF CLERICAL 
Lire, by George Eliot, containing three stories: 
Tus sap Fortunes or Rey. AMos Barton; Mr. 
Giurin’s Love Story; and Janet's Repest- 
Ancr. These stories were esteemed among the fin- 
est contributions to Blackwood, where they original- 
ly appeared. It is not often that the novelist has 
ventured into the Church for his heroes or his in- 
cidents. But no one will read this book without 
being satisfied that the walls of a country parson- 
age may contain as much of the romance of life, as 
much love, hope, fear, and faith, as many joys and 
as many disappointments as the walls of a palace. 
‘There is a thrilling force, and at the same time a 
yreat gentleness, in these stories, not without some 
fun and grotesque humor, which union of qualities 
chiefly commends them. They form No. 203 of the 
Library of Select Novels. 

No one could be more astonished than was Mr. 
Motley on bis arrival at the Hague, whither he has 
gone to resume his literary labors. He found him- 
self famous in Dutchland, and most deservedly so. 
A translation of his Derem Rervexic is soon to 
appvar in the French language, under the superin- 
tendence of M. Guizot, to whom Mr. Motley con- 
ceded the right of translation some months ago 
A reprint has been published in Amsterdam, and 
has had a good sale. A translation of the work, 
complete, has been pubRshed, in the German lan- 
guage, at Leipsic and Dresden. A translation into 
the Dutch language hag been made, under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Bakhuizen Vanden Brink, the 
Archivist-in-Chief of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands—the most learned man and the cleverest 
writer in that country. He has written an intro- 
ductory chapter to the book, of a very compliment- 
ary character, and has added many notes and com- 
ments. It is publixhing in numbers, very hand- 
somely printed, and will scarcely be concluded be- 
fore the close of the year. An elaborate commend- 


aitory article upon the book has just appeared in 


the ids, the leading review of the country, writ- 
ten by one of the best historical writers of Holland. 
These various editions and notices had all been un- 
dertaken without any solicitation on the part of the 
author; and until his arrival in the Hague he had 
never heard of any cf them except the French edi- 
tion, which was brought about by an application 
to him from the editor of the Edinburgh Review, on 
behalf of M. Guizot, for permission to make the 
translation. 

Dick & Fitzgerald publish in cheap form Wilkie 
Collins's Hips axp Serk, an odd and outré story, 
in which there is a deaf-and-dumb girl for a hero- 
ine, and no love, although it is a love-story. The 
plot turns on the seduction and death of a young 
English girl, and the return to England long aft- 
erward of her brother, who seeks revenge for her 
wrong. Some of the passages are good, but as a 
whole the book is not up to the ordinary standard 
of the author. . 

Eastern travelers, readers of such works as Gib- 
bon and Liddell, and especially students of histo- 
ry, will find a most valuable assistant in FinpLAy’s 
CrasstcaAL ATLAS FoR ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, a 
new edition of which is published by Harper & 
Brothers. The labor bestowed on it was immense, 
and there is no spot known to ancient geography, 
or which the reader of ancient authors will meet 
with the name of, that he can not instantly locate 
on these maps with the aid of a copious index that 
accompanies them. The volume is an octavo, of 
good library size, and should be on every body’s 
shelves. 

Carter & Brothers send us another volume of the 
tev. J. C. Ryle’s Expostrory THouGuts on THE 
Gosres. The former volume covered the Gospel 
of Matthew. This contains Mark, The author be- 
lonzs to that class of Churchmen in England who 
ure commonly designated as Evangelical, and his 
works contain practical and orthodox reflections 
anl -uggestions. 

Among the papers on mathematics presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, some time ago, 
was one which excited considerable attention, and 
it was referred to an eminent member of the Acad- 
emy to be examined; he in due time reported on 
it. Inthe last sitting a letter from the author of 
the paper was read, and he, to the surprise of the 








learned academicians, announced himself as a sim- 
ple journeyman shoemaker of a provincial town, 
who knew nothing of mathematics except what he 
had learned by unaided study, He wrote with 
much modesty, and begged that the bad spelling 
in his letter might be excused. 

Crosby and Nichols issue the AmertcaAn ALMA- 
NAC FoR 1858. It is to be supposed that every one 
knows the value of this publication, which has long 
ago become a standard issue. It is the only com- 
pendium of the kind, and, as a full and complete 
summary of information about the whole country 
and the several States, it is, of course, a necessity 
to every library and to every office. 

Professor Rogers, the well-known author of the 
‘Eclipse of Faith” and ‘‘The Greyson Letters,” 
has become Principal of Lancashire Independent 
College, a post vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Vaughan. 

A little printing-press has been sent from Paris 
to Constantinople, It is to find its place in the 
harem of Ribardy Effendi, and will be used exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the Turkish ladies. The 
wife of Ribardy Effendi is said to be well versed in 
French and English belles-lettres, and intends to 
publish a collection of the best Western novels-in a 
Turkish translation. The enterprising lady is busy 
on Mr. Thackeray’s ‘ Newcomes.” 

It is the custom at the Tiéitre Frangais, once a 
year, for all the performers, in the course of a per- 
formance, to deposit crowns of bay at the foot of a 
statue of Moliére placed on the stage. Rachel once 
took part in this ceremony, and she demanded £20 
for it. The management hesitated to give her so 
large a sum for merely walking across the stage, but 
she bullied so vehemently that she got it. She was 
never again invited, however, to join her colleagues 
in doing honor to Moliére. 

Mr. Kingsley’s new volume of poetry, announced 
last year, is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published, Its title is to be “ Andromeda, and 
other Poems.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 

On Monday, 15th February, in the Senate, Senator 
Seward introduced a memorial from the Commissioners 
of Emigration of the City of New York, praying for a 
law to restrain the abuse of immigrant girls by ship 
captains. Senator Wilson moved for Mr. Meade's in- 
structions. Senator Houston presented Texas resolutions 
for the trial of Judge Watrous. A resolution was adopt- 
ed, on motion of Senator Gwin, to increase the facilities 
for coinage at the San Francisco Mint. The Senate then 
considered the Indiana contested election cases, and, aft- 
er debate by Senators Hamlin, Benjamin, Collamer, 
‘Toombs, Simmons, Stuart, and Hunter, adjourned. —— 
In the House, $35 009 were appropriated for the expenses 
of the Investigating Committees. Mr. Campbell asked, 
but failed to cbtain, leave to introduce a bill for the pur- 
chase of the Canadas and Cuba. Mr. Wolcott proceeded 
to read a written statement explaining his refusal to an- 
swer the question put to him by t:e Investigating Com- 
mittee, but being interrupted by Mr. Burroughs, he was, 
after debate by Messrs. (lemens, Stanton, and Jones, 
committed to the common jail till he consents to answer. 
On motion of Mr. Morrill, the Comimittee on Foreign Re- 
lations were directed to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing the Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain. 

On Tuesday, 16h, Senator Houston presented a reso- 
lution directing tie Committee on Foreign Relations to 
inquire into the expediency of the Government establish- 
ing a protectorate over Central America and Mexico. 
Local matters were discussed by Senators Hale, Thoim- 
son, and Chandler. Mr. Mason's resolution authorizing 
the President to receive the Turkish Admiral with due 
honors was passed, after debate by Senators Mason, Clay, 
S-ward, Hunter, Pugh, T:umbull, Stuart, and Collamer. 
Senator Trumbull's motion for an immediate decision in 
the Indiana contested election case was lost by 16 to ¢S. 
Senator Wilson's amendment to the Army Bill, provid- 
ing for the use of volunteers, was offered. The Senate 
then went into executive session. In the House, the 
Defi-iency Appropriation Bill was called up by Mr. 
Letcher. The Maryland Contested Election case was 
discussed by Messrs. Boyce, Phillips, Maynard, and oth- 
ers, but no vote was taken, 

On Wednesday, 17th, the Michigan Resolutions on 
Kansas were presented by Senator Chandler. Senator 
Houston's resolutions for a protectorate of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico were taken up, and after debate by the 
mover, Senators Wilson, Mason, Hale, and Toombs, were 
laid on the table. The Army Bill, and an amendment 
of Senator Johnson were then discussed, but no action 
was taken,——In the House, Mr. Brooks's prayer for a 
special committee to inquire into the Maryland contested 
election case was denied. The Indian Appropriation Bill 
being taken up in Committee of the Whole, speeches on 
Kansas were made by Messrs. Atkins and Lovejoy, but 
no action was taken. 

On Thursday, 18th, in the Senate, three reports were 
presented from the Committee on Territories, on the ad- 
mis-ion of Kansas—one from the majority of the Commit- 
tee, in favor of the admission under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution; another, against that Constitution, from Messrs, 
Collamer and Wade; and a third, in a similar sense 
though on different grounds, from Senator Douglas. All 
were o dered to be printed. The remainder of the day 
was consumed by the Senate in a discussion of the Army 
Bill; Senators Wilson, Iverson, Hamlin, Johnson, and 
Davis took part in the debate. In the House, personal 
explanations were made by Messrs, Henry W. Davis, 
Bowie, and Zollicoffer; and the Kansas question was dis- 
cussed on its general merits in Committee of the Whole, 
by Messrs. Shorter, Tompkins, and Clemens. 

On Friday, 19th, the Senate was mostly engaged with 
the private calendar. The Army Bill was taken up, 
but, on motion of Senator Iverson, was postponed in or- 
der to afford Senator Davis an opportunity of making 
some remarks.——In the House, personal explanations 
were made by Messrs. Hoard and Zollicoffer, which led 
to some frivolous discussion, 


THE KANSAS INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES. 

The Senate Committee, as above stated, have present- 
ed three reports, one from the majority, and two minor- 
ity reports. All three were received and ordered to be 
printed. The House Committee has met, and several at- 
tempts on the part of the Chairman, Mr. Harris, to send 
to Kansas for evidence, have been voted down by the Le- 
compton majority of the Committee. 

THE MAJORITY REPORT. 

The majerity report of the Senate Committee states 
that the abolitionists in Kansas have thus far sought 
power by methods unknown to the law and by acts of 
violence, and not through the peaceful agency of the 
ballot-box. Claiming to have a majority of voters in the 
Territory, and, therefore, able to elect a Legislature and 
Convention, they yet ask Congress to wrongfully do for 
them what they may at legal times and at legal places 
rightfully do for themselves—that is, to change or abol- 
ish their Constitution; and in case Congress refuse to 
comply with their Constitutional demands, they threaten 
to afflict the country with an ettempt at bloodshed and 
revolution. Unless Congress willdo fir them what they 
assert they are anxious to do for themselves, but which 
they willfully refuse to do, they threaten to plunge the 
country into civil war. This conduct is so exceedingly 
unreasonable as to force the conviction apon the miud 
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that they are conscious of being in a powerless minority, 
and only expect to be able to compass their unwarrant- 
able ends by departing from the general ways of peace 
and quiet. If your Committee are not greatly mistaken, 
those reckless men misjudge the American people, and 
will be required to seek peaceful methods for redress of 
all their grievances, whether they be real or imaginary. 

The report recites that the people of Kansas have 
framed for themselves a Constitution and State Govern- 
ment, republican in form, and that the Lecompton Con- 
vention has, in their name and behalf, asked Congress to 
admit her. Therefore it is declared that Kansas be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States in all respects whatever. The bill prescribes 
the boundaries; contains the usual regulations relative 
to grants of public lands, as in the case of Minnesota; and 
gives Kansas, for the present, one Representative in the 
House of Representatives. 

THE MINORITY REPORT. 

A minority report, signed by Senators Collamer and 
Wade, asserts that the Territorial Government of Kansas 
was never organized as provided for in the o ganic act 
—that is, by its own people—but was usurped by a foreign 
force, and conquered and eubdued by arms, and that the 
minority was installed in power—which has ever since 
been sustained by the general Government, instead of 
being examined into and corrected. This has been done 
to establish and perpetuate Slavery. 

The Lecompton Constitution is the result of those pro- 
ceedings, and, contrary to the will of the great majority 
of the people, legally expressed. And for Congress in its 
discretion to consummate this protracted atrocity, aud 
especially for such a purpose, is a violation of the fund- 
amental principles of Republican Government, and can 
produce no permanent peace or satisfaction to the people 
of the Territory. In the late Territorial Election they 
have reclaimed their rights, and that Territorial Gov- 
ernment is for the first time now moving peaceably in its 
legislative sphere of promised freedom. 

The Lecompton Constitution and its adoption were 
concocted and executed to supersede and to triumph over 
justice. To admit it by Congress is but to give success 
to fraud and encouragement to iniquity, and to turn over 
that people, not to an election fairly and legally conduct- 
ed, but to such State officers and legislators as Gencral 
Calhoun shall hereafter proclaim, and on such contin- 
gency as he shall determine; and his long, mysterious, 
und inexcusable indecision and reserve but encourage 
expectations in both parties, one of which is certainly 
doomed to disappointment. 

JUDGE DOUGLAS'S REPORT. 

Another minority report, submitted by Judge Douglas, 
takes the ground that there is no satisfactory evidence 
that the Constitution framed at Lecompton is the act and 
deed of the people of Kansas, or embodies their will. He 
shows that the Convention was not clothed with compe- 
tent power to establish the Constitution without the as- 
sent of Congress, which has been expressly withheld in 
this case. Hence the Convention only had such power 
as the Territorial Legislature could rightfully confer, and 
no more, which was to form a Constitution and send it 
to Congress as a memorial for admission, which could be 
uccepted or rejected, according as it embodied the popu- 
lar will; that all the proceedings of the Conveution should 
have been held in strict obedience to the authority of the 
Territorial Government, while, in fact, it was declared 
to be in force, and to take effect in defiance of the ‘Terri- 
torial Government as well as without the consent of Con- 
gress, and that the only lawful election held on the acop- 
tion of the Constitution, was that on 4th of January 
last, which was in obedience to the law passed by the 
‘Territorial Legislature established by Congress, with fuil 
legislative power on all rightful subjects within the Ter- 
ritory. 

GENERAL CALHOUN ON THE KANSAS RETURNS, 

General Cathoun has published a statement on the sub- 
ject of the Delaware Crossing election returns, which 
prove to be so important in the settlement of the politic- 
al complexion of the Kansas Legislature. He says: “I 
have received and opened a return from the Delaware 
Crossing precinct which gives to the Democratic party a 
niajority of three hundred and seventy-nine votes, and 
would thus secure a majority to the Democratic legisla- 
tive ticket of Leavenworth County, and a majority on 
jomt ballot in the Legislature, under the Constitution. 
If the judges of election at that precinct furnish to me, 
as I informed Governor Denver before leaving Kansas, 
a reliable and sworn statement that but forty-three votes 
were polled there I should make myself a party to the 
fraud if I declined to be governed by the oaths of the 
judges. It is a question going to the legality of the re- 
turns, Of that I may judge and determine. I shall do 
so; and, in my determination, I shall be governed by 
justice and truth and the right. If it shall, as it proba- 
bly will, place the government of the State of Kansas in 
the hands of my enemies, no one will regret it more; but 
yet no one, not even a Black Republican, could pe:fora 
the duty with more of the consciousness of right than I 
shall feel in the honest discharge of my official duties. I 
have written to Governor Denver to procure the sworn 
statements of the judges of this controverted precinct, 
and to have them taken under such circumstances as will 
secure a free and unbiased exhibition of facts. By the 
sworn statements, so procured, J shall be governed in 
giving the certificates of election to the members of the 
Legislature from Leavenworth County.” 


GAYETIES AT WASHINGTON. 


“Jenkins,” the correspondent of the Jerald, thus 
writes of the third reception at the White House: 

** Inthe centre of the room was that Anglo-Saxon beau- 
ty, Miss Lane, still in mourning, and wearing no orna- 
ment but a necklace of seed pearls. Near her was her 
friend and visitor, Miss Brown of Pennsylvania, who 
looked charmingly in a white dress, the ornamental? 
flounces tipped with pink, while a green wreath sur- 
mounted her head. It was amusing to see how certain 
snobbish individuals endeavored to establish themselves 
in this room, putting on the most elevated decimal airs. 
Those more sensible passed into the green parlor, and 
tnence into the east room. Alas! the noble proportions 
of this hall had been marred by a dance-house orchestra. 
in which sat the marine band, making a regular prome- 
nade concert of the scene. Even the band master, gorge- 
ously decked out with epaulettes and aigulettes, under- 
took to come the Jullien, waving his clarionet as a baton 
with majestic grace. If General Henderson will abolish 
that eternal anvil chorus polka he will immortalize him- 
self, for it even seemed to disturb Colonel Hickey, the 
gallant commander-in-chief of the volunteer militia force 
in and for the District, who has also compiled and sold 
manifold editions of the Constitution. 

“The lions of the evening were Daniel S. Dickenson, 
Sam Houston, and Colonel May, the latter accompanied 
by his majestic wife, who wore superb lace. Sir Gore 
Ouseley and my lady were there, giving out a few sup- 
plementary invitations for their party to-night. Lieu- 
tenant Washington Bartlett escorted his beautiful daugh- 
ter, who has inherited the Juno-like charms of her moth- 
er. Senator Hale had his lady (who wore a flaming and 
unbecoming red dress) and his unassuming daughter, in 
white, trimmed with blue. Assistant-secretary Appleton 
escorted Mrs. A., who wore one of the handsomest patte:n 
silks in the room; and Assistant Postmaster-general King 
must have felt proud of his daughter, who looked charm- 
ingly in pink. Attorney-general Black was with his 
pleasant lady and his pretty daughter with the waving 
black curls, Miss Van Zandt, of New York, was perhaps 
dressed more richly than any other young lady present, 
and all admired the exquisitely embroidered bouquets of 
fiowers which ornamented the flounces of her blue satin." 

THE UTAH EXPEDITION. 

Ty telegraph from St. Louis we have news from the 
Utah expedition to New Year. The troops were in ex- 
cebent spirits. From the Mormon prisoners and strag- 
gling Utah Indians Colonel Johnston was well advised 
of the movements of the Saints, who were making active 
preparations to continue their resistance to the troops 
in the spring. Their municipal regulations were very 
stringent, and they looked with suspicion upon every 
body the least inclined to favor the action of the United 
States government. Governor Cumming was performing 
the duties of his office, as far as he was able. The out- 
ward bound mails were making good progress, and the 





many Indians whom they met manifested friendly fec!- 
ings. 

A letter from Colonel Johnston, dated Di ber 12, 
has been published. We make the following extracts: 

“We are still encamped at this place, and will con- 
tinue until we move in the spring. The army has 
abundance of food and clothing, and is well sheltered 
from cold in Sibley tents. With your knowledre of 
camp life you would pronounce our situation one of 
great comfort. These Sibley tents are tall, comical 
tents, twelve feet high and twenty feet in diameter, oyfen 
at the top, with a vane to prevent its smoking, which it 
does not quite do. With astove or fire built in the mid- 
dle, it isa great improvement in the comfort of the sol- 
dier, but not as good as a wall tent, with a stove, for an 
officer, 

“Some think the Mormons, when it is necessary to 
make the issue with them, will submit to the govern- 
ment. I Co not agree with them. I think their Janati- 
cism and villainy will lead them to try one encounter at 
least; and I think our government ought to desire it. as 
affording a simple sulu-ion of a dificult political ques- 
tion. If they resist, a tinal settlement would be on the 
basis of a conquest. We could then dictate to them the 
terms of adjustment. 

Brigham Young wrote to me a few days since, sending 
a3 a present some 800 pounds of salt, or if preferred, we 
might buy it forthe troops. Knowing they would enter- 
tain a fiendish delight in the knowledge that we would 
starve or freeze, neither of which we intend to do, al- 
though we have no salt, I sent it back to him with this 
message: That Brigham Young and his associates are 
in rebellion against tle government; that until they re- 
turn to their allegiance and obey the laws, I will accept 
no favor or courtesy from them, nor hold any correspond- 
ence with them; that when I advance, the people who 
remain at their homes or engage ouly in their private 
business, will be undisturbed. Jf J jind them arrayed in 
arms 1 will attack them wherever 1 meet them; that if 
they entertained the delusive hope that the army would 
retire from the Territory, they had better banish it; 
that the army will never take one step tack 

“A. S, Jomnston."" 
PERSONAL. 

The Times says: “ A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Pest corrects, in that journal, a statement bor- 
rowed from the New York Times in regard to Mr. Ever- 
ett's recent election to be a foreign correspondent of the 
French Academy of Moral and Political sciences, by add- 
ing the name of Professor Lieber, formerly of the South 
Carolina College, and now of Columbia College in this 
city, to those of Messrs, Bancroft and Prescott on the 
list of ‘Foreign Associates.’ But the correspondent of 
the Post is himself in error. There are but five Foreign 
Associites of the Academy in question, and the honor 
conferred upon. Mr. Everett, as we previously stated, is 
of a lower grade. Ile has been appointed not an A-soci- 
ate, but a Corresponding Member, which isa very differ- 
ent thing. 

The New York correspondent of the New Orleans Pic- 
ayune writes of the pianist, Gottschalk: “Gottschalk is 
in the West Indies yet. I had a long letter from him at 
St. Thomas. He is making a great deal of money, and is 
just as much petted and courted there as he has been 
every where. There is something in the genius of Gotts- 
chalk, after all, which I have never found elsewhere. He 
is really a genius, and his music is peculiarly his own. 

Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, of New York, is said by the 
Toston Transcript to have nearly completed, at a cost of 
$12,000, a beautiful residence on * Gallows Hill,” Lenox. 

Mr. Silsbee, the new Mayor of Salem, Massachusetts, 
has put forth his views touching the Temperance ques- 
tion, greatly to the astonishment of the people. He 
opposes prohibitory laws, and adds: *] have not only 
studied this subject at home, but in various nations 
abroad; and have invariably found those the most tem- 
perate where the vine grew best, and where all had the 
treest enjoyment of its blessings. The further north you 
fo among civilized nations the further they are re- 
moved from the unadulterated use of the grape, and the 
higher the price of its products the greater you will find 
the intemperance of such region of country.” 

Mr. Fagnani, who came to this country in the suite of 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and who has since resided in New 
York, where he has earned a high reputation as a por- 
trait painter, has taken his passaze for the Arego on the 
Ist of May. He intends to reside with his family in Paris, 
where he will practice his beav.iful art. 

Speaker Holsman, of the New Jersey House of Assem- 
bly, entertained one hundred and fifty guests at Trenton 
on Tuesday. Governor Newell was called to preside. The 
Newark Mercury says: “ Mr. Speaker Holsman is one of 
the youngest men ever placed in the chair of a deliber- 
ative body, being only twenty-four veurs of age; yet he 
hus secured for himself the esteem and approbation of the 
members, without distinction of party.” 

A Washington letter in the Boston Journal contains 
the following: ** The sudden and serious illness of Mrs. 
Douglas has thrown a gloom over society here, and in- 
quiries after her health are mingled with speculations as 
to the probable removal of Calhoun, the fate of the Army 
Bill, and the disclosures expected from Colonel Wolcott. 
A few hours before her indispositicn commenced she was 
dancing at a ball given by Mrs. Senator Thompson of 
New Jersey, and was inviting her numerous friends to 
attend a matine dansante this morning. Since then she 
has passed near unto the dark valley, and her illness has 
not only been a source of general anxiety, but has afforded 
malice an opportunity to discharge its poisoned shafts.” 

John Brouwer, Esq., formerly President of the East 
River Insurance Company, but lately doing business as 
a real estate broker at No. 72 Wall Street, committed su- 
icide by hanging himself on Wednesday night in his own 
office. Mr. Brouwer did not return to his home, No. 158 
Henry Street, Brooklyn, as usual, on Wednesday even- 
ing, and as he was absent all night his family became 
much alarmed. On Thursday forenoon his friends went 
to his office, but found the door locked. Onrgetting a key 
and opening the door, Mr. Brouwer was found hanging 
by a handkerchief to the knob of his iron safe. He had 
evidently been dead several hours. 

The late Chevalier Francois Andre Michaux, the dis- 
tinguished botanist, who, together with his father, trav- 
cled throughout the United States, has bequeathed to the 
American Philosophical Society the sum of $14,000 for 
special purposes connected with his constant aspirations, 
“the progress of agriculture with reference to the propa- 
gation of useful forest trees."" 

A correspondent of the Evening Post, writing from 
Rome on the 22d of January, says: “ The winter here 
seems to be the reverse of that which I hear prevails on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Instead of being milder, 
it is colder than has been known for inany years. Yet 
the lowest point to which the mercury has fallen has 
been 27° Fahrenheit, and roses and violets are still gat!i- 
ered from the open gardens, There are fewer Americans 
here than usual this season. Of New Yorkers, however, 
sojourning among us, are William B. Astor, Senator Fish, 
Henry De Kham, Edward Matthews, and Theodore Bron- 
son, and others, with their families. In addition to these 
may be mentioned Governor Aiken, of South Carolina ; 
Dr. Henry, of Philadelphia; Joseph E. Sheffield, of Con- 
necticut; Hon. W. W. Boardman, of Connecticut, with 
their families ; also the family of George P. Robbins, of 
New York. Llawthorne (Scarlet Letter Hawthorn), I 
hear, has just arrived."’ 

We find the following in the New York correspondence 
of the Boston Journal: 

“Judge Edmond is both a wit and a poet. The 
Courts in New York are interminably tedious. Judge 
Davies, who has more of Young America in him than 
any Jucge on the Bench, docs all he can to make the 
tardy advocates of Justice hurry up their march. To 
allow the long-winded to know how the time passes, the 
Judge has placed an hour-glass before the Bar. The 
other day a gentleman known as Mr. Bliss was on the 
floor. He talked and talked, and it seemed that he would 
never stop. Judge Edmond was anxious to leave, but 
could not go till Mr. Bliss had ended his ‘argument.’ 
Breaking out in a poetic spirit, Judge Edmond committed 
the following couplet; 

*And while the glass holds out to run, 
Endless Bliss has just begun.’ 

A correspondent of the Post writes from Rome: “ Bar- 
tholomew, the Hartford sculptor, now in Kome, is soon 
to send to America 9 statue of Eve, which has been pur- 
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chased by a gentleman of Philadelphia. Eve is seated 
on the stump of a tree, around which the serpent is 
entwined. Her hands are clasped, and her head bent 
down—she is evidently contemplating the sad conse- 
q of her disobedi Her hair hangs disheveled 
almost to her feet, and torms a graceful drapery. The 
pedestal is of marble, with bas reliefs, representing the 
temptation, fall, and expulsion of Adam and Eve.” 

Hon. T. L. Clingman, Professor Phillips, and other 
distinguished personages, are engaged in a wordy war- 
fare in the newspapers of North Carolina, to establish the 
fact whether the late Dr. Mitchell was or was not the 
first man who gained the top of Black Mountain on a 
scientific exploration. a 

Rey. J. J. Dana, of South Adams, Massachusetts, has 
caused a sensation in that village by a sermon entitled, 
“The Hole in the Wall, or South Adams as itis." Its 
rebukes seem to have been aimed at sins at home, ia- 
stead of the faults of the heathen in Asia, or the stub- 
bornness of the Jews 2000 years ago, and could not fail, 
therefore, to be rather exciting. Mr. Dana said the sixth 
commandment of the manufacturer is, ** Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, and on the seventh make 
thy repairs.” 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 6th inst. says: 

“Among the news of the day we hear that Colonel 
Preston has sold his extensive plantations in the parish 
of Ascension, the Houmas, to Mr. Burnside, of this city, 
for $1,000,000, of which $300,00) cash down. There are 
12,000 acres of land, 500 to 600 hands, three sugar-houses, 
besides a large amount of stock, etc. This is the heavi- 
est landed operation we have been called upon to notice 
in this State. 

The venerable widow of President Harrison, the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette says, has been for a considerable time 
confined to her bed, at the residence of her son, J. Scott 
Harrison. Old age, rather than any particular disease, 
has asserted its influence upon a naturally robust organ- 
ization. Mrs. Harrison is now more than eighty years 
of age. 

Tne Salem Register notices the execution of a statuette 
of ** Virginia Dare,’ in marble, by Miss Louisa Landor, 
a young artist of that town, who is pursuing her studies 
of the art of sculpture in Rome. The lady was a pupil 
of Crawford. 

A girl of eleven, in the Taunton poor-house, has just 
given birth to a child weighing eight pounds. The ta- 
ther is fourteen years old, and the mother was born in 
the poor-house, 

Another ctrong-minded female isin trouble. Dr. Lydia 
Sayer Hasbrouck, of Middletown, New York, refused to 
pay her tax, and her goods, like those of Lucy Stone, 
have been levied upon. 

A man named Maylet was picked up in the strect at 
Keokuk, Iowa, on Friday evening, while laboring under 
a heavy pressure of liquor, and confined in the calaboose. 
He represents himself as being a Mormon preacher, and 
has in hia possession an Elder's certificate from his High- 
ness, Brigham Young. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


_—_—_—— 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 

PAaRLIAMENr reassembled on 4th February. Lord Pal- 
merston gave notice of his bill to amend the government 
of India; and Earl Grey gave notice of a petition from 
the East India Company against any change. Lord Pal- 
merston likewise gave notice of his intention to introduce 
a bill to amend the law relative to conspiracies to com- 
mit murder. 

Mr. Roebuck asked Lord Palmerston whether there had 
been any communications between the governments of 
France and England respecting the Alien Act, or any al- 
teration in the criminal code of England. He spoke with 
much bitterness against the Emperor of the French, and 
against the position taken by Counts de Morny and Per- 
signy, and the addresses of the French army in regard to 
the recent attempted ination of the Emperor. 

Lord Palmerston said in reply that a dispatch had been 
addressed by the Foreign Minister of France to the 
French Embassador in London upon the late transactions 
in Paris, and conveying the wish of the French govern- 
ment that the British government should take such 
measures in consequence that they in their wisdom might 
think fit, but not pointing out any measures whatever. 
The French Minister simply left the case to the British 
government. No reply had been made to the dispatch 
of the French government. He condemned the intem- 
perate language of Mr. Roebuck, and repelled his charges 
against the French Embassado~. 

A resolution was adopted conferring pensions of £1000 
a year each to the widow of the late Sir H. Havelock and 
the present baronet. 

THE LAUNCH OF THE LEVIATHAN. 

The Leviathan was launched at last on Sunday, 31st 
January. We take from the Times the following ex- 
tracts relative to the event: 

** Friday afternoon's high tide gave a depth of 1S feet 
2 inches under her stern. The tide of Friday night 
should have been some four or five inches higher, but the 
change of wind kept it down to less than 15 feet. 

* All Saturday the adverse wind continued, but on 
Sunday the weather was fine, clear, and calm, with scarce- 
ly any breeze, and what little there was all in favor of 
the vessel and a high tide. The public had been so 
often disappointed as to the launch that, although it 
seemed generally known that yesterday was the best 
and highest tide, and that, if ever, she would float on 
that day, the prospect of her floating at all seemed quite 
as generally disbelieved. The presence of all the work- 
men in the yard yesterday, therefore, was regarded as a 
thing of no account, and not till the huge monster act- 
ually tioated did the p tions for hauling her off seem 
to excite much interest. 

* The tide ran up with unusual swiftness; and as the 
flood relieved the weight upon the launching ways, some 
of the hydraulic machines were set to work, for the last 
time, to push the ster as far as possible into the cen- 
tre of the river. She moved easily, and with such a low 
rate of pressure, that a short time gave an advance of 80 
inches, which showed that more than half the cradles 
were quite pushed off the ways and rested on the river 
bottom. At half past one the men in the row-boats sta- 
tioned alongside observed that she no longer rested on 
the cradles—that she was, in fact, afloat, but, of course, 
the transition was so gradual that few were aware of it 
until the tugs began steaming ahead, and showed that at 
last she was fairly under way. ‘Then the cheers which 
arose from the yard and from the decks, from the boats 
in the river ont the crews of the ships at anchor up and 
down the stream, spread the great news far and wide, 
and thus, under the most favorable circumstances, the 
Leviathan commenced her first voyage on the Thames, 


THE SURGING OF HER CRADLES. 


“* Two powerful tug-boats were at her bows and two were 
fastened astern. Other steamers also were in attendance 
and rendered their aid, but the efforts of the four we have 
mentioned were mainly instrumental in managing her. 
At first the efforts of those ahead seemed to have little 
effect, and when at length some way was made on her it 
was abruptly checked by one of the paddle-wheels fouling 
the cradles. It took some time to clear her of this ob- 
stacle, but at last it was accomplished; her head was let 
swing partly round with the tide, and the steamers 
moving her slowly, but very slowly, forward, clear of the 
cradles. These, as our ers are aware, were composed 
of immense balks of timber, on which the vessel's botm 
rested, and which her weight alone kept down. The po- 
lice, therefore, had to take unusual precautions yesterday 
to keep all boats clear of her while the wrecks of the cra- 
dies plunged up in tremendous masses as each was re- 
leased by the onward movement of the Leviathan. 

“It wascurious tosee these huge groupsof beams emerge 
from the river, rising rapidly from the surface of the wa- 
ter 20 or 30 feet, with a slow, heavy movement, and then 
falling over with a creat crash that churned the water 
into foam around them, Some, broken and splintered 
by the violence with which they were thrown against 
each other, formed a loose tangle of timber-work, and 
went slowly drifting up the river in little islands, which 
rose some four or five feet from the water, Others, Jong 

















after the great mass had floated up, came plunging to 
the surface, falling about in a way that showed the ne- 
cessity of the precautions taken by the police, and the 
certain destruction that would have overwhelmed any 
boat within their reach. 


TERMINATION OF HER FIRST VOYAGE. 

** After some further obstacles the Leviathan was again 
got under way and brought slowly down to her moorings 
opposite Deptford. Here she was instantly made fast, 
stem and stern, to the Government moorings in the cen- 
tre of the river, at a part where, even at low water, she 
will have almost double the depth required to float her.” 

DEPARTURE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William, of Prus- 
sia, quitted England on the 2d inst. They proceeded 
from London by railroad to Gravesend, where they em- 
barked in the royal yacht, under a salute from Tilbury 
Fort and the squadron in attendance, and amidst the en- 
thusiastic cheers of the assembled crowds. In the City 
of London and along the route there was a perfect ova- 
tion to the young couple. 

THE PARTING BETWEEN THE PRINCESS AND HER 
FAMILY, 

At Gravesend fifty-eight young ladies had been direct- 
ed to strew flowers under the feet of the young bride. 
They were all uniformly attired in light white dresses, 
with mantles of blue, trimmed with swan's-down, and on 
their heads a wreath of drooping lilies of the valley. 
With much good taste the young ladies selected for this 
graceful act of homage to the Princess were nearly all 
children, and their faces were radiant with delight, partly 
in anticipation of their pleasing duties, and perhaps also 
in recollection of the conspicuous and striking feature 
which they themselves formed in the tableau. The May- 
or’s daughter, an exceedingly pretty and interesting child, 
came laden with a magniticent bouquet, which she was 
specially charged to present tothe bride. In compliance 
with some stentorian injunctions issued just before the 
advent of the Koyal party, there was very little cheering 
on the pier itseif, and the good taste of this arrangement 
among such a number of people, in such a comparatively 
confined space, was obvious. Still, however, it could not 
altogether prevent the cheers which greeted the bride as 
she stood leaning on her husband's arm. Her face was 
slightly flushed, as if with the excitement of the scene ; 
and, with hor eyes red and swollen, as if from weeping, 
she courtesicd with a stately grace peculiarly her own, in 
return for the deep reverences which welcomed her, and 
seemed, though self-possessed, to look around with some- 
thing of a feeling of timidity and hesitation. 

‘The Princess soon entered the cabin of the royal yacht, 
and there took leave of her father and brothers. On re- 
appearing on deck the Prince Consort was grave, but 
composed, though the effort which it cost him to main- 
tain an appearance of serenity was visible to all. With 
less self-command, the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred 
made little attempt to conceal their grief, and the latter 
especially wept with all that bitterness which marks the 
affliction of the young. The yacht then weighed anchor. 
As she steamed away the Prince Consort waved his hand 
to the Royal bridegroom again and again, but kept his 
composure, but not so did the young Princes, whose grief 
seemed only redoubled by the tokens of farewell around 
them. Neither could conceal his sorrow, and neither 
tried to do so, but stood brushing away the tears from 
their eyes, and still watching the royal yacht, till, as her 
distance from the shore increased, Prince Alfred fairly 
hid his face in his handkerchief and sobbed as if his 
heart was breaking. On such an occasion there were not 
many who could resist the contagious influence of a sor- 
row so innocent and so sincere, and there were few who 
looked with dry eyes upon this scene at the departure of 
the daughter of England. 


THE PROPOSED ALIEN LAW IN ENGLAND. 

The Press says: ** We believe we may state confidently, 
that among the earliest measures introduced by Govern- 
ment at the approaching meeting of Parliament, a bill, 
framed with special reference to the recent atrocious at- 
tempt upon the life of the Emperor of the French, will be 
produced to restrict the privileges of aliens. It is ob- 
vious that the unrestricted liberty hitherto enjoyed by 
political refugees in this country has been condition- 
al. There has ever existed a tacit understanding that 
our hospitality was not to be abused; and if such men 
commit a willful infraction of that understanding, they 
can have no just cause of complaint at the imposition of 
a restrictive law."’ 

LADY BULWER IN TROUBLE AGAIN, 

It scems from a circular signed ** Isaac Ironside, Free 
Press office, Sheffield,” that Lady Bulwer Lytton is in 
urgent distress, and has nothing to hope from her hus- 
band. She has been advised to have recourse to legal 
proceedings against him, and Mr. Ironside solicits sub- 
scriptions from her friends to defray the expenses of the 
suit. 

FRANCE. 
MEETING OF AMERICANS AT PARIS, 

A very numerous and highly respectable meeting of 
Americans was held on 29th January, in the Hétel du 
Louvre, Paris, to express their sentiments on the recent 
atrocious attempt to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French. The Hon. John Wethered, ex-member of the 
United States Congress, was called to the Chair, and in 
a few observations he explained the object of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Pillé, of Louisiana, then proposed, and Mr. 
Prescott, of Boston, seconded the following resolutions: 

“ Whereas, By the Constitution of the United States, 
the conduct of our relations with foreign Governments 
is confided to the President of the United States, we, as 
citizens of the United States, now assembled, disclaim 
all inclination of purpose to interfere with the Executive 
of our country in the discharge of its duties; and, 

** Whereas, While temporarily sojourning in Paris, an 
attempt has been made to assassinate their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, and tliat by means 
which ril gered the lives of many of both 
sexes and all ages, against whom the murderers could 
have had no cause of i:l-will; and, 

‘* Whereas, Americaus regard with horror the crime of 
assassination and such diabolical attempts to commit it; 

** Resolved, That we have heard with detestation of the 
attempt made on the 14th inst. to destroy the lives of 
the reigning Emperor and Empress of the French. 

** Resolved, That we express our congratulations at the 
escape which, under Providence, has been accorded to 
their Majesties from the terrible dangers to which they 
were exposed. 

** Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting be re- 
quested to c icate these resolutions, so that they 
may be made known to their Majesties." 

These resolutions having been put from the chair, 
were adopted unanimously, and the Chairman signed 
them. The meeting then broke up, 


THE EMPRESS TO BE REGENT. 

On Feb. 2, M. Fould read the following Message to 
the Senate from the Emperor: 

** MERSIEURS LES SENATEURS,—The Senatus-Consu!- 
tum of the 17th of July, 1856, leaves a doubt which I 
now think it advisable to put anend to. In fact, it only 
confers the Regency on the Empress, or, she failing, on 
French Princes, provided the Emperor has not by some 
public or secret act willed it otherwise. 

**T] believe I am responding to the public wish at the 
same time that 1 follow my own feelings of the highest 
confidence in the Empress by designating her as Regent. 
Actuated by the same feeling, I designate, she failing, 
as her successors in the Regency, the French Princes in 
order of hereditary succession to the Crown. 

***T have also wished to provide for any doubts which 
might arise as regards the Council of Regency from the 
alternatives left open by the 18th Article of the Senatus- 
Consultum of the 17th of July. Consequently, I have 
established a Privy Council, which, with the addition 
of two French Princes nearest in the line of hereditary 
succession, will become the Council of Regency from the 
sole fact of the acces-ion of the Emperor a minor, if at 
that moment I should not have established another by 
public act. This Privy Council, formed of men who en- 
joy my confidence, will be consulted on the great affairs 
of the State, and will prepare itself by the study of the 
duties and necessities of a Government for the important 
task which the future may have in reserve for it, 














“** Whereupon, I pray God to have you in His holy 


keeping. NaPoLeon. 

“*Patace ov Tum Tuitentes, February 1, 1853.’” 

The M ge was panied by letters patent, nom- 
inating the Empress Regent and the following a Council 
of Regency: His Eminence Cardinal Morlot, his Excel- 
lency Marshal Duke of Malakhoff, his Excellency M. 
Achille Fould, his Excellency M. Troplong, his Excellency 
Count de Morny, his Excellency M. Baroche, his Excel- 
lency Count de Persigny. 

THE NEW REPRESSIVE MEASURES, 

The repressive measure which has been proposed to 
the Corps Legislatif consists of certain additions w 
several of the articles of the Penal Code. Article “ 
punishes with imprisonment of from one month te two 
years every individual who, with the object of di-turb- 
ing the public peace, or of exciting hatred and contempt 
against the Government of the Emperor, shall have prac- 
ticed any intrigues or carried on any correspondence 
either within this country or abroad. 3. Every individ- 
ual who, without being authorized, shall have manufac- 
tured, sold, or distributed, firstly, destructive machines 
acting by explosion or otherwise; secondly, fulminating 
powder of whatever description, shall be punished with 
imprisonment for six months to five years, and by a fine 
of 50 to 3000 francs. Article 7 declares as following: 
“*Any individual may be interne in Franee or Algeria, 
or expelled, who was condemned, expelled, interne, or 
transported in May or June, 1848, in June, 1849, or in 
December, 1851, and who may again have been pointed 
out by important circumstances as dangerous to public 
safety." 

EMASCULATED CONDITION OF THE PRESS. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times writes: ** This 
extreme severity has reduced the press to the most exten- 
uated condition. Itis notthe shadow of what it was. No 
journalist thinks of expressing an opinion of his own on 
the topics of the day. To speak or to be mute is equally 
hazardous, The Spectateur was suppressed for having, 
at the close of its article denouncing the crime of the 14th, 
said a few words about hereditary right; the Journal des 
Dcbats is denounced for not saying enough ; and the Phare 
de la Loire officially reprimanded for quoting its author- 
ity fora fact. I take the papers this morning as a speci- 
men of what the press is reduced to, ‘The first in senjor- 
ity, rank, and talent, the Journal des Dcbats, contains a 
brief summary of intelligence from India, taken from the 
English papers, from New York, from Mexico, from Hay- 
ti, and the Vienna Gazette. ‘The rest of its first and sec- 
ond page is occupied with extracts, most cautiously se- 
lected, from the European and provincial journals, or 
from the French Mon/teur ; the third page contains a re- 
view of the literary works of Rancon, and the fourth ad- 
vertisements and theatrical news. 


SECOND ESCAPE OF THE BARK ADRIATIC, 

From the following paragraph from the Paris Corre- 
spondence of the London Globe, it may be inferred that 
Captain Durham, of the bark Adriatic, has again eluded 
the vigilance of the French authorities, and has made his 
second escape from captivity: 

**You have already heard how that maritime Jack 
Sheppard, Captain Durham of the Adriatic clipper, has 
broken loose again, and is once more over the waters of 
the dark blue sea. Count Cavour telegraphed to the 
authorities at Marseilles and Toulon his arrival in the 
Gulf of Spezzia, whence the French war steamers dragged 
him to Genoa, the weather being too stormy to proceed 
fagther. It would appear that they relied on the Genoese 
Captain of the Port for safe custody, and the port Cap- 
tain on the French; but between them, amidst the squalls 
and darkness, the clipper crept out at night, and dashed 
off in asmart and clever style. Lever tells of a Tipperary 
peasant, when asked to pay for prayers for his son, who 
had come to grief, saying: ‘My boy, when alive, broke 
out of every jail in Munster, and he won't stay long in 
purgatory,’” 

MARSHAL BOSQUET WOUNDED IN A DUEL. 

A correspondent writes: “A duel was fought a few 
days ago between Marshal Bosquet and a general officer 
whose name I am not at liberty to mention. The Mar- 
shal was wounded. ‘The cause of meeting was very del- 
icate, essentially French. In some countries, instead of 
being called out, the gallant Marshal would till lately 
have figured as defendant in a crim. con, case. The out- 
raged husband surprised the guilty couple flagrante de- 
licto, and according to French law would have been jus- 
tified in avenging his honor by killing the adulterer on 
the spot. The authorities are trying to hush up the 
matter." 

ANOTHER NEWSPAPER WARNED. 

The editor of the Phare de la Loire, a jou: nal published 
at Nantes, has received a warning from the Prefect of the 
Department, for having published an article describing 
the opening of the Legislative Session, in which a doubt 
is cast on the fact of the Emperor's speech having been 
received with cries of ** Vive I'Empereur! Vive I'Im- 
peratrice! Vive le Prince Imperial!" The speech, it 
appears, was forwarded to the papers previously to ita 
delivery, with the ** Vives” inserted at the places where 
it was thought by the authorities they ought to éccur. 
The Phare said that the cries were stated to have been 
uttered, but did not confirm the assertion that they actu- 
ally were so. 

FUNERAL OF THE QUEEN OF OUDE, 

A Paris paper thus describes tle funeral of the Queen: 
“ During the night the body of the Queen, after having 
been embalmed and wrapped up, received from the hands 
of the princesses and the women of their suite the last 
marks of attention. A diadem was placed on her brow, 
a necklace of lapis lazuli round her neck, and circlets of 
amber round her arms and legs. A number of amulets 
were also attached to the covering in which the body was 
enveloped. The coffin was of rather singular form, as it 
was made to receive the body in a sitting posture, It 
was entirely lined with wadding covered over with silk. 
Prayers were recited during the whole night by the Mo- 
hammedan priests who had accompanied the Queen on 
her journey, it being to that religion that her Majesty be- 
longed, and not to the Buddhists, as has been erroneous- 
ly stated. The females also watched during the whole 
night near the body. In the morning the rich orna- 
ments were taken off, and the last preparations having 
been completed, the body was placed in the coffin, which, 
being covered with gold brocade, was raised amidst the 
tears of all the persons present, and placed on the funeral 
car. This vehicle was hung with white silk, and drawn 
by six horses richly caparisoned. Six officers of the 
Queen walked by the side of the car, and behind it was 
the brother and the chief officer 0° ‘he household of the 
deceased. The chief mourner was Prince Mirz, son of 
the deceased, who leaned on the arm of General d’Orgo- 
ni. The prince wore a sort of red turban, richly orna- 
mented with precious stones, and surmounted by an ai- 
grette in diamonds, After him walked the servants of 
the Queen. Thirteen mourning coaches followed, the 
cortége being headed and closed by a body of sergents de 
ville, who had some difficulty in clearing the way, so 
dense was the crowd assembled. The procession went 
along the Boulevards to Pére-Lachaise, and, after appro- 
priate prayers had been recited in the mosque, the body 
was deposited in the Turkish cemetery.” ‘The proceed- 
ings then terminated, and the crowd dispersed, 


RUSSIA. 
NARROW ESCAPE OF A DIVER AT SEBASTOPOL. 

The following is from a letter communicated to the 
Tribune: 

“We had a terrible excitement on board one day last 
week, One of the divers (Ilarris, the English marine 
spoken of before), a first-rate fellow, and bold as a lion, 
goes down examining the outside of the ship on which 
they are at work. * He had been forward and was going 
aft, along the bottom, in sixty feet of water, when he 
suddenly signaled for more air, and though the pressure 
was instantly increased, two more signals for ‘air," and 
*to come up,’ followed in rapid succession, and then 
ceased all reply to signals given. Thinking the fault 
was in the air-pump, the speed was increased until a 
pipe bursting near the engine showed that the hose was 
foul. Then they shouted to the other diving party, In a 
row- boat at a little distance, to come to the rescue. That 
diver was brought up by his tenders, and they com- 
menced rowing for the steamer, Meanwhile, poor Har- 








ris made no more response to the anxicus signaling of 
his tenders, and they had tried in vain to haul him u 
the *life-line’ was also foul. The pump was kept slowly 
in motion, but no bubbles came up from the water, and 
we knew that no air was reaching him. The row-boat 
was coming as fast as possible, but I thought it never 
would arrive. At last they came alongside. The diver’s 
helmet was closed, strong hands worked rapidly and si- 
lently, and in an instant he was lowered out of sight, the 
hose of his suffocating companion in his hand; there was 
an interval of two or three minutes of fearful suspense 
in which no word was spoken by any of the score of men 
gathered there, save one whisper—* [t must be too late." 
Suddenly a second column of rising air-bubbles appeared. 
‘The hose is cleared—he has air!’ several voices spoke 
eagerly. Then followed the signal for rising, and up they 
came, poor Harris all stark and motionless. ‘Stop the 
pump, he is dead!" said one, unscrewing the eye-glass 
through which he saw the ghastly countenance and frothy 
lips, But the cold air striking his livid face, the eyelids 
half opened and closed again. ‘He is alive!’ they all 
cried, joyfully, and removing the unsightly helmet, and 
dashing water on his head and breast, he presently began 
to breathe perceptibly, and after an hour's diligent rub- 
bing from as many strong and willing hands as could get 
around him, he began to come to consciousness, He suf- 
fered great pain for hours in the head and breast, but is 
now altogether recovered, and diving as usual.” 


INDIA. 
NO QUARTER GIVEN. 

An officer in command of a regiment says: “I never 
let my men take prisoners, but shoot them at once, I 
have made made many a Sepoy pay the penalty for mu- 
tinying and killing my brother officers and friends, and 
trust more will suffer ere I have done,” 


CHINA. 
DIPLOMATIC AFFAIRS. 

The correspondent of the London Times says: “ There 
has been solemn conference at Macao, and it has been 
whispered that Count Hutiatine was admitted to the coan- 
cils of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. A rumor soon spread 
that Mr. Reed had taken an independent line, and had 
met with a rebuff. He had, so went the story, sent a pro- 
posal to Yeh to treat with him inside the city, but Yeh 
replied that he should be happy to see him outside the * 
city, but could not think of admitting any barbarian 
within the walls of Canton. Mr. Reed then proceeded to 
Macao, but even rumor did not venture to affirm what he 
proposed to himself by this journey, or whether the rather 
contemptuous refusal he bad just received had in any way 
modified his opinion as to entangling ailiances. The 
Chinese have another version of this affair. They pro- 
fess to have seen a copy of the answer, and lavgh when 
they speak of it. I have not been able to induce any of 
them to procure me a transcript, and cap not make much 
of their description of it. If it should reach you by way 
of America, I think you will find that the Imperial Com- 
missioner has replied to his Excellency, Mr. Reed, by 
what is vulgarly called ‘a sell,’ a sort of Chinese version 
of ‘Don’t you wish you may getit? Certain it is that 
Mr. Reed iswery irate with his Celestial friends, and has 
rather abandoned bis idea of being master of the position. 
Yeh seems resolved to show the world that he is determ- 
ined to carry out the policy openly acknowledged in that 
notorious Chinese state paper, and to consider the terms 
of the last treaty binding only so long as he had not force 
enough to break them. He seems to be confident also 
that the present isa proper season for perseverance in 
this policy. He has doubtless heard of the might and 
wonderful contrivances of the Minnesota. Nothing that 
can be said in praise of her discipline and arrangements, 
her exquisitely-finished machinery for economizing labor 
and time in the working of her guns, her Sharpe's rifles, 
her officers’ cabins, and her state reception-rooms, can be 
too great praise, but Yeh has beard all about these.” 


NARROW ESCAPE OF THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
CORRESPONDENT. 

He adds: ‘Another affair has happened, which has 
attracted some attention. Intelligence travels slowly 
from ship to ship in our widely separated force, but I be- 
lieve the circumstances are these: On the afternoon of 
Monday, Lieutenant Pym, of Arctic celebrity, who now 
commands the Lanterer, landed for exercise in the neigh- 
borhood of a Mandarin village some way down the river. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Wurgman, the artist who is 
here sketching for the /ilustrated News. Allured by the 
friendly appearance of the inhabitants, they entered the 
village, and they appear also to have entered the house 
of the Mandarin there. Whether Lieutenant Pym was 
acting prudently or properly in doing this I am not able 
to state; my information is too indistinct to allow me to 
offer even a suggestion upon this point. All that ix cer- 
tain is, that, as the party returned to the boat, the popn- 
lation of the village suddenly encompassed them, and 
poured in a volley from gingals and other fire-arms. 
Five men were killed. Lieutenant Pym was shot throuyh 
both legs. The interpreter then jumped overboard, and 
was foliowed by several of the men, who retreated across 
the paddy fields. They were followed by the Chinese 
multitude, and six wounded. All this took place within 
sight of the Nankin, whence assistance was, of course, 
dispatched at the first sound of fire-arms. The Nankin 
men arrived just in time to rescue Lieutenant Pym, who 
was keeping the Chinese at bay with his sword and re- 
volver. Of the whole party every one was either killed 
or wounded, except Mr. Wurgman and two seamen, 
This seems to have been a most treacherous and unpro- 
voked assault, and an attack upon the village was subse- 
quently made by the Nankin. The first attempt was, [ 
believe, not very successful, but it will doubtless be re- 


newed."” 
MEXICO. 


THE FALL OF COMONFORT, 

The correspondent of the Herald writes: “On Wed- 
nesday, the 19th ultimo, the firing commenced at 11 a.m. 
with unusual severity, and the day will long be memor- 
able in the annals of this city as that on which occurred 
the fiercest fighting which Mexico has ever witnessed, 
although fighting, or rather civil wars, are common here. 
The bombardment was sustained without an instant's in- 
termission, until late in the afternoon, and as the fire was 
well directed, great havoc was made in many parts of te 
city. 

“ About 2 p.m. the pronunciados obtained possession of 
one of the most important positions of the government, 
and repelled a large force of government troops which 
were sent against them. Having once obtained this po- 
sition, they silenced immediately one of the most effect- 
ive batteries of the government party, and brought their 
guns to bear with telling effect upon the San Francisco, 
the palace, and in fact all the remaining po-ts of the gov- 
ernment. The success of the pronunciados here inspired 

fidence throughout their ranks, and, of course, struck 
terror upon both the leaders and men of the jovern- 
ment, To such an extent did the panic spread among 
the government troops that long before the chances of 
their success became desperate, they deserted in bod- 
ies with their officers at their heads, and passed over to 
the enemy, preferring such a course, dishonorable and 
dangerous as it might be, to trusting themeelves to the 
tender mercies of the pronunciados in case of a defeat. 
Comonfort himself, though he manifested the most ad- 
mirable courage and coolness throughout the whole af- 
fair, was rendered powerless by the desertion of his forces, 
and was obliged to retire to the palace w hile he yet held 
it, and make hasty preparations for tlight. Thos, in one 
day, by a successful manmuvre on the part of the pro- 
nunciaJos, and the desertion of the government troops, 
a civil war which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have lasted many weeks, was brought to an end at once. 
On the following morning. Thursday, the 21st, Comonfort, 
with the miserable remnant of his former army which 
still remained faithful to him, left the city and took the 
road to Vera Cruz. All the positions which had been 
held by the government were abandoned during the 
night, and the pronunciados entered them triumphantly 
on the following morning. 

« The rejoicings being over, General Zuloaga, one ofthe 
leaders of his party, and a man who has risen from the 
lowest station in life, was duly elected President of the 
republic, and en suife all the other public officers were 
elected in the same manner,” 
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THE WEDDING OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 


Or the illustrations on the preceding page, one 
represents the wedding of the Princess Royal of 
England in the Royal Chapel, in St. James's Pal- 
ace, London ; the other, the noble bridesmaids who 
attended the Princess to the altar. The attention 
which the event has attracted throughout the world 
will justify the space which it occupies in this 
week's paper. 

The Princess Royal was born on 21st November, 
1840, and was duly christened by the names of Vic- 
toria Adelaide Maria Louisa. As she was the eld- 
est child of the Queen, she was, until her brother 
was born, the heir-apparent to the throne, and as 
such occupied, during the first year of her life, more 
of the public attention than she has ever obtained 
since. Her doings and sufferings during that first 
year were elaborately chronicled by the most serious 
journals of Great Britain; a whole volume was 
written on the acute agony she endured when, in 
the courtly language of the Jenkins of the day, 
** she was first introduced, at the age of six months, 
to solid food.” In the course of the next year 
however her brother made his appearance, and the 
poor Princess relapsed into a secondary rank. 

From time to tine, however, she furnished the 
Court newsman with material for a paragraph. 
When she was four or five years old, she was kept 
awake one night by the incessant coughing of a 
sentry under her window. She seems to have made 
no remark about it; but next evening, hearing the 
same cough as she was walking on the terrace, she 
ran up to the unfortunate cougher, and asked, in 
infantile accents, 

‘* How is your cough, soldier? I hope it’s bet- 
ter.” 

This was considered an extraordinary evidence 
of the Princess's amiability ; no doubt justly. 

She was eight years old when, on the occasion 
of the Prince of Prussia’s visit to England, the pos- 
sibility of an alliance with the Royal House of En- 
gland seems to have dawned upon the mind of the 
Ilouse of Brandenburg-IHohenzollern. She drove 
out, we are told, with the Prince of Prussia; and 
he was, or appeared to be, equally surprised and 
delighted at the vivacity and intelligence display- 
ed by the youthful Princess. His son, Prince Fred- 
erick William, was seventeen—nine years older 
than the Princess. It is believed that he was 
straightway notified that it depended upon him- 
self to make a proper impression upon the child, 
who was the best match in Europe. 

When the happy couple first met is not recorded 
in history; but it is certain that when the Princess 
was fifteen she was staying at the Queen's highland 
home, at Balmoral, and was there visited by Prince 
frederick William. The young people walked and 
rode together—saw as much of each other as they 
pleased ; and, whether they only followed the dic- 
tates of their own feelings, or their part was prompt- 
ed by the senior managers of the affair, before 
Vrince Frederick William left they were privately 
engaged, 

The course of true love, it seems, can not run 
smooth even in royal families. An accident very 
nearly deprived the Prussian lover of his lady- 
love. In a fit of abstraction, one evening in her 
boudoir, the Princess raised her arm over a taper, 
and set fire to her gauze sleeve. It was summer 
time, and her whole attire was of that gossamer 
tissue which is best calculated to burn; for a mo- 
ment it seemed possible that the unfortunate girl 
would be burned alive. She showed, however, 
enough presence of mind to take up her dress and 
roll her burning arm tightly in it; by this means 
the fire was extinguished, and the Princess escaped 
with some severe burns. 

Soon after this the attitude of Prussia in the 
Crimean war threatened to disturb the happiness 
of the young couple. The King of Prussia was 
the brother-in-law and intimate friend of the Em- 
peror Nicholas. Furthermore, Prussia had no po- 
litical motive whatever for participating in a con- 
test in which she had no real interest. When, 
therefore, the King of Prussia was solicited by the 
Western Powers to espouse their cause against 
Russia he resolutely refused. The English, pro- 
verbially selfish and prejudiced, refused to consider 
for a moment the situation of the Prussian mon- 
arch; they treated his judicious neutrality as a 
vile crime, and railed at him as though he had 
been a pariah. We can all remember the carica- 
tures with which /unch pursued “ King Cliquot,” 
and the bitter diatribes which overflowed from 
the London press. One of these anti-Prussian ar- 
ticles tonched a tender spot. <A hint of the en- 
gagement of the Princess Royal was given to the 
Times; and that journal fiercely inquired whether 
‘a daughter of England” was to be traded off to 
the heir of England’s enemy? The situation was 
difficult. Though, of course, the Queen could 
marry her daughters to whom she pleased, she 
could not obtain a portion for them save from Par- 
liament, and that, as the Court well knew, could 
never be obtained so long as the 7/mes denounced 
the marriage. The Queen's advisers resolved to 
temporize. The young lovers were separated. The 
Prince went back to his Court, the Princess to her 
studies ; meanwhile Queen Victoria on one side, 
and the King of Prussia on the other, prayed earn- 
estly that some accident would relicve them from 
their embarrassment. 

It was the knowledge of the antipathy enter- 
tained by the English for the Prussian marriage 
which induced the young King of Sardinia to visit 
England. He, top, was in search of a wife, and 
was not insensible either to the general advantages 
of an alliance with the English House of Bruns- 
wick, or to the particular comfort of a fat settle- 
ment secured to his wife by Parliament. He was 
very popular in England, as he had done precisely 
what Prussia had refused to do; he had sent a 
contingent to the Crimea. He was a fine looking 
young fellow, with generous, liberal instincts, and 
remarkable capacity as a lady-killer. Altogether 
there seemed to be a fair prospect for his suit, in 
case he pressed it, How the affair came to an 





end we are not yet informed. It is generally sur- 
mised that the Queen, whose Protestantism is of 
no tolerant kind, interposed a veto on the marriage 
of her daughter to a Roman Catholic. Courtiers 
assert that the Princess, having once plighted her 
troth, had too much honor to entertain the idea of 
encouraging another aspirant. Certain it is that 
the King of Sardinia failed. 

The next point was to overcome the prejudice 
existing in the British mind against every thing 
Prussian. This was managed with considerable 
dexterity. The Prussian press were warned by 
the police that the least allusion to the approach- 
ing marriage would involve the immediate sup- 
pression of the indiscrect newspaper. The British 
press were conciliated by the Court: they were 
invited to state ceremonies, and more generally 
recognized by the reigning powers than had ever 
been the case before. Peace had been declared 
with Russia; thus the cause of offense was re- 
moved. Personally, the young Prussian was not 
unpopular; a recent incident had won him the favor 
of a large section of the British people. The Baron 
Ilinckeldy, Minister of Police at Berlin, had ren- 
dered himself very odious to the Prussian nobility 
by some act or other; by way of revenging them- 
sclves, the Prussian nobles decided not to dance 
with Mademoiselle Hinckeldy at a State Ball which 
was to be given just afterward. Their decision was 
communicated to Prince Frederick William. Ile 
immediately answered, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it appears to 
me that whatever differences you may have with 
Baron Ilinckeldy should be settled with himself, 
and not with his daughter. For my part, I intend 
to open the ball with that lidy.” The story got 
wind and did the Prince credit. 

At length, in May, 1856, it was considered safe 
to venture upon a public announcement of the en- 
gagement; and, after some preliminary “‘ feelers,” 
the Gazette announced the cflicial consent of the 
Queen to the “contract of matrimony.” No stir 
was made till, in the spring of 1857, a formal ap- 
plication was made to Parliament for ‘a provi- 
sion” for the Princess Royal. For some weeks be- 
fore the imminence of such an application had been 
obvious, and the Radical and Opposition press had 
sounded notes of alarm. A natural outery was 
raised against the taxation of the people of England 
to support the wife of a Prussian Prince. There 
is reason to believe that the advisers of the Court 
at least connived at the utterance of extravagant 
rumors with regard to the amount which the Prin- 
cess would expect. At all events stories were 
freely circulated before Parliament met, to the ef- 
fect that a hundred thousand pounds down, and 
twenty thousand a year, were the least that the 
Princess would take. The Radicals prepared for 
action on the basis of these figures. Thus it hap- 
pened, that, when the Government declared that the 
Queen would be satisfied with less than half these 
amounts, the Opposition was cheated out of its cap- 
ital; and after a few wordy speeches, Parliament 
granted, by a large majority, a dowry of $200,000 
down, and an annuity of $40,000 a year. A very 
comfortable thing in Prussia; especially as the 
whole allowance of Prince Frederick William is 
only $30,000 a year. 

The wedding was postponed by various accidents 
—the illness of the King of Prussia, the death of 
the Duchess of Nemours, ete.—till the 25th of 
January. <A general wish was expressed that the 
ceremony should take place in Westminster Ab- 
bey, which is a very large building, capable of re- 
ceiving several thousand spectators; but the ex- 
pense of fitting up so large a building for a mar- 
riage induced the Court to defy public opinion, and 
to adhere to the original design of having the mar- 
riage celebrated in the old Chapel Royal in St. 
James’s Palace. The event set newspaper men a 
thinking about the history of the building which 
was to be honored by the nuptial ceremony ; 
whence it appeared that, after having served as a 
monastery for many years, it became a hospital 
for “‘ maiden lepers ;"’ then a palace, where Anne 
Boleyn pined away, where remorse embittered the 
last days of Bloody Queen Mary, where Charles 
the First took leave of his family on the night be- 
fore his execution, where Charles the Second was 
born, where Anne and the Georges spent their 
dull, uninteresting lives. Not an auspicious place 
to be married in, certainly. The Chapel was 
restored to good odor by the marriage of Queen 
Victoria in February, 1840; but remembrances 
still hung round it of that fatally inauspicious 
marriage which took place there a quarter of a 
century before, when George the Fourth, fortified 
by copious drams of brandy, submitted to be united 
by candlelight to the unhappy Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, 

A very full account of the ceremony was given 
in last week's paper. 

The bridesmaids selected were Lady Cecilia Len- 
nox, Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, Lady Susan Mur- 
ray, Lady Catherine Hamilton, Lady Cecilia Mo- 
lyneux, Lady Emma Stanley, Lady Constance Vil- 
liers, and Lady Victoria Noel. It may be presumed 
that they were selected as much from family con- 
siderations as from their intimacy with the bride. 
Lady Emma Stanley is the daughter of the Earl 
of Derby ; Lady Constance Villiers of the Earl of 
Clarendon; Lady Susan Clinton of the Duke of 
Newcastle; the fathers of the other bridesmaids, 
though of the highest rank, are less known than 
those we have named. In describing their appear- 
ance as they entered the chapel, the reporter of the 
Times remarks : 

“It is‘but faint praise to say how well those noble 
maidens upheld even the high trad:tionary fame of En- 
giand'’s beauty—how bright they showed, even in an as- 
remblage of the fairest and noblest of the land. As they 
move slowly forward, scanning the brilliant audience 
with timid glances now and then, the lines which Dry- 
den has applied to the Queen's attendants, in the ‘ Flower 
and the Leaf,’ irresistibly oceur to memory, and the spec- 
tators realize the vision of the poct when he sung— 

*A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 
Seduc'd the sons of Heaven to rebel. 

I pass their form and every charming grace, 
Less than an angel would their worth debase. 


But their attire, like liveries of a kind 





Simple, but rich, is fresh within my mind; 
In satin white as snow the troop was gown'd, 
The seams with sparkling jewels set around.’ 

‘The dresses worn by this fair train are from a design 
furnished by the illustrious bride herself. They consist 
of a white glace petticoat, entirely covered by six deep 
tulle flounces, over which falls a tunic of tulle trimmed 
with ruches of tulle, looped up on one side with a bouquet 
of pink roses and white heather. The body is trimmed 
with draperies of tulle, with hanging sleeves of the same 
material, trimmed with ruches. A bouquet of the same 
flowers is worn in the girdle and upon each shoulder." 

Of the bride’s dress we gave in our last number 
a pretty full description. Our old subscribers will 
remember that we likewise gave, at the time of her 
betrothal, in No. 25 of the Weekly, an excellent 
portrait of her and of the Prussian Prince Frederick 
William. Without being beautiful, she has a 
pleasing countenance ; her cheeks are ripe and full, 
her eyes good, her auburn hair very heavy and rich; 
her face is best described, perhaps, by saying that 
it is thoroughly English, Were it not so frequent- 
ly obscured by a frown, it would be subject of 
more genuine poetic admiration. The Princess’s 
figure is excellent. Wholesome exercise in the 
open air—riding and walking—have imparted to 
her frame a strength and elasticity which are rare 
even among ladies who are not so fortunate as to 
be princesses. 

Needless to say that the wedding has given a 
tremendous impetus to the poetic fervor of the 
British literati. Tons of verse have been offered 
on the nuptial altar; the sacrifices of rhyme, good 
taste, and common sense have indeed been im- 
mense. We can only make room for a couple of 
these. , 

The first is the poem o%ligato by the Poet Lau- 
reate, Alfred Tennyson, who receives $1500 a year 
for firing off such verses when the state of the na- 
tion requires them. It runs as follows: 

God bless our Prince and bride! 

God keep their lands allied, 
God save the Queen! 

Clothe them with righteousness, 

Crown them with happiness, 

Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen! 


Fair fall this hallowed hour, 

Farewell, our England's flower, 
God save the Queen! 

Farewell, fair rose of May! 

Let both the peoples say, 

God bless thy marriage day, 
God bless the Queen! 

The other is by the famous editor of Punch, Mark 
Lemon, and has been set to music by Frank Romer. 
It reads as follows : 

Fair-haired cupids wrought the gold 
Which her finger doth enfold, 
Each with diamond pure and bright 
On a perfect chrysolite 

ll ed, | d merrily ; 





When the dew was newly shed, 

Ere its Eden-scent had fied, 

Fairy hands from fairy bowers 

All her wreath of bridal flowers 
Gathered, gathered lovingly ;, 

All the music that belongs 

To summer's eves like angels’ songs, 

Songs we scarcely hear yet feel, 

Seem to make her bridal peal, 
Ringing, ringing joyfully. 

In the cot and lordly tower 

Love thus maketh up her dower-— 

Kindly words half hushed in tears— 

Hopeful prayers for coming years— 
Uttered, uttered lovingly. 

The Atheneum has collected much interesting 
gossip respecting former marriages of royal prin- 
cesses of England, ‘The first English princess, of 
true English descent, who was married in England 
was, it seems, Matilda, whose lover and bridegroom 
was so poor that he couldn't pay his traveling ex- 
penses to the wedding place, and a tax of three 
shillings was levied on every hide of land through- 
out the kingdom to enable him to pursue his jour- 
ney. Mary, daughter of Stephen, followed next. 
She was an abbess; but her doughty lover, Will- 
iam of Alsace, came sailing across to England of a 
stormy night, broke into the convent, carried off 
the ladvy—whether with or without her consent we 
are not told—and rode off with her on a pillion in 
high good-humor. Joanna, daughter of King John, 
married Alexander of Scotland, but he too was a 
poor devil, and the English pail his traveling ex- 
penses to York, where the ceremony was perform- 
ed, and back to Edinburgh. So his successor, the 
third Scottish Alexander, who not only got paid for 
traveling to the same York to marry the daughter 
of Henry II1., but insisted on a regular salary from 
the English monarch during the whole period of 
his absence on the wedding trip, and greatly exas- 
perated the English by refusing, after all their lib- 
erality, to pay the usual trifling fee for the knight- 
hood which the King had bestowed upon him. 

Droll enough some of these royal marriages must 
have been. When Joanna, daughter of Edward 
the Tirst, was married to the Earl of Gloucester, 
the King bought her new dresses, but obliged her 
sisters to wear old ones ; and, not content with this, 
as soon as the ceremony was over he made the bride 
give up her fine clothes, as ‘‘they would do very 
we!l for the next of her sisters who was married.” 
On this occasion twenty-eight shillings were dis- 
tributed in largesse to the people. 

We read of another marriage—that of Mary, 
daughter of Charles the First, to William, after- 
ward Prince of Orange—which must have been a 
curious sight. The bridegroom was eleven, the 
bride nine, the bridesmaids all very little children. 
Bishop Wren blessed the ceremony ; the children 
had a good romp; the happy couple were obliged 
to stand up and receive so many congratulations 
that they could hardly be kept awake till bedtime. 

“ The first marriage, in England, of a Princess 
of the Georgian era, occurred,” says the Atheneum, 
“in March, 1733, when the Prince of Orange, 
whom Queen Caroline called an ‘animal,’ and 
George the Second a ‘baboon,’ was espoused to 
the Princess Anne, ‘in the French Chapel,’ St. 
James's, The groom was hideously ugly, and the 





bride was marked by the small-pox. The cere- 
mony took place in the evening. At midnight 
there was a public supper, and at two in the morn- 
ing the unromantic couple sat up in bed, in rich un- 
dresses, while the Court and nobility, as a chron- 
icler remarks, ‘fresh from an exhilarating supper 
and strong wines, defiled before them, making 
pleagant remarks the while, as fair gentlemen used 
to make who were born in our Augustan age.’ 
As similar observances marked the other royal 
marriages of such children of George II. as.enter- 
ed into the happy state, a simple record of the fact, 
to mark the tone of the times, will suffice.” 

It must be confessed that the times have in:- 
proved since then. There is, indeed, reason to 
suppose that the marriage which has just taken 
place was prompted by as sincere affection on both 
sides as it was celebrated with good taste; and 
every kind-hearted person throughout the world 
will wish bride and bridegroom joy and happiness ! 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITII IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
Tope tells a flattering tale to Mr. Rugge. Te is unde- 
c.ived by a Solicitor, and left to mourn; but in turn, 
though unconsciously, Mr. Rugge deceives the Solicit- 
or, and the Solicitor deceives his client, which is 6s. SJ. 
iu the Solicitor's pockct. 

Tue next morning Arabella Crane was scarce- 
ly dressed before Mr. Rugge knocked at her door. 
On the previous day the Detective had informed 
him that William and Sophy Waife were dis- 
covered to have sailed for America. Frantic, 
the unhappy manager rushed to the steam-pack- 
et office, and was favored by an inspection of 
the books, which confirmed the hateful tidings. 
As if in mockery of his bereaved and defrauded 
state, on returning home he found a polite note 
from Mr. Gotobed, requesting him to call at the 
office of that eminent solicitor, with reference 
to a young actress named Sophy Waife, and 
hinting “that the visit might prove to his ad- 
vantage!" Dreaming for a wild moment that 
Mr. Losely, conscience-stricken, might through 
this solicitor pay back his £100, he rushed incon- 
tinent to Mr. Gotobed’s office, and was at once 
admitted into the presence of that stately prac- 
titioner. c 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Mr. Gotobed, 
with formal politeness, “but I heard a day or 
two ago accidentally from my head-clerk, who 
had learned it also accidentally from a sporting 
friend, that you were exhibiting at Humberston, 
during the race-week, a young actress named on 
the play-bills (here is one) ‘Juliet Araminta,’ 
and whom, as I am informed, you had previous- 
ly exhibited in Surrey and elsewhere; but she 
was supposed to have relinquished that earlier 
engagement, and left your stage with her grand- 
father, William Waife. I am instructed by a 
distinguished client, who is wealthy, and who, 
from motives of mere benevolence, interests 
himself in the said William and Sophy Waife, 
to discover their residence. Vlease, therefore, 
to render up the child to my charge, apprising 
me also of the address of her grandfather, if he 
be not with you; and without waiting for fur- 
ther instructions from my client, who is abroad, 
I will venture to say that any sacrifice in the 
loss of your juvenile actress will be most liberal- 
ly compensated.” 

“Sir,” cried the miserable and imprudent 
Rugge, “I paid £100 for that fiendish child—- 
a three years’ engagement—and I have been 
robbed. Restore me the £100, and I will tell 
you where she is, and her vile grand‘ather also.” 

At hearing so bad a character lavished upon 
objects recommended to his client’s disinterest- 
ed charity, the wary solicitor drew in his pecu- 
niary horns. 

“Mr. Rugge,”’ said he, ‘‘I understand from 
your words that you can not place the child So- 
phy, alias Juliet Araminta, in my hands. You 
ask £100 to inform me where she is. Have you 
a lawful claim on her?” . 

“Certainly, Sir; she is my property.” 

“Then it is quite clear that though you may 
know where she is, you can not get at her your- 
self, and can not, therefore, place her in my 
hands. Perhaps she is—in heaven!” . 

“ Confound her, Sir! no—in America! or on 
the seas to it.’’ 

“Are you sure ?” 

“I have just come from the steam-packct of- 
fice, and seen the names in their,book. Wilil- 
iam and Sophy Waife sailed from Liverpool 
last Thursday week.” 

“ And they formed an engagement with you 
—reccived your money ; broke the one, abscond- 
ed with the other. Bad characters indeed !” 

“Bad! you may well say that—a set of swin- 
dling scoundrels, the whole kit and kin. And 
the ingratitude!” continued Rugge: “I was 
more than a father to that child” (he began to 
whimper): “I had a babe of my own once— 
died of convulsions in teething. ‘I thought that 
child would have supplied its place, and I dream- 
ed of the York Theatre; but”—here his voice 
was lost in the folds of a marvelously dirty red 
pocket-handkerchief. . ‘ 

Mr. Gotobed having now, however, learned 
all that he cared to learn, and not being a soft- 
hearted man (first-rate solicitors rarely are), 
here pulled out his watch and said, 

“Sir, you have been very ill-treated, I per- 
ceive. I must wish you good-day; I have an 
engagement in the City. I can not help you 
back to your £100, but accept this trifle (a £5 
note) for your loss of time in calling” (ringing 
the bell violently). “ Door—show out this gen- 
tleman.” 

That evening Mr. Gotobed wrote at length to 
Guy Darrell, informing him that, after great 
pains and prolonged research, he had been so 
fortunate as to ascertain that the strolling play- 
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er and little girl whom Mr. Darrell had so be- 
nevolently requested him to look up, were very 
bad characters, and had left the country for the 
United States, as, happily for England, bad char- 
acters wefe wont to do. 

That letter reached Guy Darrell when he was 
far away, amidst the forlorn pomp of some old 
Italian city, and Lionel’s tale of the little girl not 
very fresh in his gloomy thoughts. Naturally, he 
supposed that the boy had been duped by a pret- 
ty face and his own inexperienced kindly heart. 
And so and so—why, so end half the efforts of 
men who intrust to others the troublesome exe- 
cution of humane intentions! The scales of 
earthly justice are poised in their quivering equi- 
librium, not by huge hundred-weights, but by 
infinitesimal grains, needing the most wary cau- 
tion—the most considerate patience—the most 
delicate touch, to arrange or readjust. Few of 
our errors, national or individual, come from the 
desiza to be unjust—most of them from sloth, 
or incapacity to grapple with the difficulties of 
being just. Sins of commission may not, per- 
haps, shock the retrospect of conscience. Large 
and obtrusive to view, we have confessed, mourn- 
ed, repented, possibly atoned them. Sins of 
omission, so vailed amidst our hourly emotions 
—hlent, confused, unseen, in the conventional 
routine of existence — Alas! could these sud- 
denly emerge from their shadow, group togeth- 
er in serried mass and accusing order—alas, 
alas! would not the best of us then start in dis- 
may, and would not the proudest hurible him- 
self at the Throne of Mercy! 








CHAPTER XIX. 


Joy, nevertheless, does return to Mr. Rugge; and Tope 


now inflicts herself on Mrs, Crane. A very fine-look- 
ing Hope, too—six feet one—strong as Achilles, and 


as fleet of foot! 


Bet we have left Mr. Rugge at Mrs. Crane’s 
door; admit him. He bursts into her drawing- 
room, wiping his brows. 

“* Ma’am, they are off to America—!” 

““So [have heard. You are fairly entitled to 
the return of your money—” 

‘Entitled, of course ; but—” 

“There it is; restore to me the contract for 
the child’s services.” 

Rugzge gazed on aroll of bank-notes, and could 
scarcely believe his eves. He darted forth his 
hand, the notes receded like the dagger in Mac- 
beth, ‘First the contract,” said Mrs. Crane. 
Rugge drew out his greasy pocket-book, and ex- 
tracted the worthless engagement. 

“Henceforth, then,” said Mrs. Crane, “ you 
have no right to complain; and whether or not 
the girl ever again fall in your way, your claim 
over her ceases.” 

“The gods be praised, it does, ma'am; I have 
had quite enough of her. But you are every 
inch a lady, and allow me to add that I put you 
on my free list for life.” 

Ruzge gone; Arabella Crane summoned 
Bridgett to her presence. 

“Lor, miss,” cried Bridgett, impulsively, 
“who'd think you'd been up all night raking! I 
have not seen you look so well this many a year.” 

“ Ah,” said Arabella Crane, ‘I will tell you 
why. Ihave done what for many a year I nev- 
er thought I should do again—a good action. 
That child—that Sophy—you remember how 
cruelly I used her?” 

‘Qh, miss, don’t go for to blame yourself; 
you fed her, you clothed her, when her own fa- 
ther, the villing, sent her away from hisself to 
you—you of all people—you. How could you be 
caressing and fawning on his child—their child ?” 

Mrs. Crane hung her head gloomily. ‘ What 
is past is past. I have lived to save that child, 
and a curse seems lifted from my soul. Now 
listen: I shall leave London—England, proba- 
bly this evening. You will keep this house; it 
will be ready for me any moment I return. The 
agent who collects my house-rents will give you 
money as you want it. Stint not yourself, Brid- 
gett. I have been saving, and saving, and say- 
inz, for dreary years—nothing else to interest 
me—and I am richer than I seem.” 

‘* But where are you going, miss ?” said Brid- 
ett, slowly recovering from the stupefaction oc- 
casioned by her mistress’s announcement. 

“JT don’t know—I don’t care.” 

“Oh, gracious stars! is it with that dreadful 
Jasper Losely ?—it is, it is. You are crazed, 
you are bewitched, miss!” 

“ Possibly I am crazed—possibly bewitched ; 
but I take that man’s life to mine as a penance 
for all the evil mine has ever known; and a day 
or two since I should have said, with rage and 
shame, ‘I can not help it; I loathe myself that 
I can care what becomes of him.’ Now, with- 
out rage, without shame, I say, ‘ The man whom 
I once so loved shall not die on a gibbet if I can 
help it; and, please Heaven, help it I will.’” 

The grim woman folded her arms on her 
breast, and raising her head to its full height, 
there was in her face and air a stern gloomy 
grandeur, which could not have been seen with- 
out a mixed sensation of compassion and awe. 

“Go, now, Bridgett ; I have said all. He will 
be here soon; he will come—he must come— 
he has no choice; and then—and then—” she 
closed her eyes, bowed her head, and shivered. 

Arabella Crane was, as usual, right in her pre- 
dictions. Before noon Jasper came—came, not 
with his jocund swagger, but with that sideling 
sinister look—look of the man whom the world 
cuts—triumphantly restored to its former place 
in his visage. Madame Caumartin had been 
arrested; Poole had gone into the country with 
Uncle Sam; Jasper had seen a police-officer at 
the door of his own lodgings. He slunk away 





from the fashionable thoroughfares—slunk to | 
the recesses of Podden Place—slunk into Ara- 
bella Crane’s prim drawing-room, and said, sul- 
lenly, “ All is up; here I am!” 

Three days afterward, in a quiet street in a 


| 
| 


quiet town of Belgium, wherein a sharper, striv- 
ing to live by his profession, would soon become 
a skeleton, in a commodious airy apartment, 
looking upon a magnificent street, the reverse 
of noisy, Jasper Losely sat secure, innocuous, 
and profoundly miserable. In another house, 
the windows of which, facing those of Jasper’s 
sitting-room, from an upper story, commanded 
so good a view therein that it placed him under 
a surveillance akin to that designed by Mr. Ben- 
tham’s reformatory Panopticon, sat Arabella 
Crane. Whatever her real feelings toward Jas- 
per Losely (and what those feelings were no 
virile pen can presume authoritatively to define 
—for lived there ever a man who thoroughly— 
thoroughly understood a woman ?), or whatever 
in earlier life might have been their reciprocated 
vows of eternal love, not only from the day that 
Jasper, on his return to his native shores, pre- 
sented himself in Podden Place, had their inti- 
macy been restricted to the austerest bounds of 
friendship; but after Jasper had so rudely de- 
clined the hand which now fed him, Arabella 
Crane had probably perceived that her sole 
chance of retaining intellectual power over his 
lawless being, necessitated the utter relinquish- 
ment of every hope or project that could expose 
her again to his contempt. Suiting appear- 
ances to reality, the decorum of a separate house 
was essential to the maintenance of that author- 
ity with which the rigid nature of their inter- 
course invested her. ‘The additional cost strain- 
ed her pecuniary resources, but she saved in her 
own accommodation in order to leave Jasper no 
cause to complain of any stinting in his. There, 
then, she sate by her window, herself unseen, 
eying him in his opposite solitude, accepting 
for her own life a barren sacrifice, but a jealous 
sentinel on his. Meditating as she sate, and as 
she eyed him—meditating what employment 
she could invent, with the bribe of emoluments 
to be paid furtively by her—for those strong 
hands that could have felled an ox, bat were 
nerveless in turning an honest penny—ani for 
that restless mind, hungering for occupation, 
with the digestion of an ostrich for dice and de- 
bauch, riot and fraud, but queasy as an ex- 
hausted dyspeptic at the reception of one inno- 
cent amusement, one honorable toil. But while 
that woman still schemes how to rescue from 
hulks or halter that execrable man, who shall 
say that he is without a chance? A chance he 
has—WUAT WILL HE bo WITH IT? 
ee eee 
BOOK V.—CUAPTER I. 
Envy will be a science when it learns the use of the mi- 
croscope, 

Wuen leaves fall and flowers fade, great peo- 
ple are found in their country seats, Look !— 
that is Montfort Court! <A place of regal mag- 
nificence, so far as extent of pile and amplitude 
of domain could satisfy the pride of ownership, 
or inspire the visitor with the respect due to 
wealth and power. An artist could have made 
nothing of it. The Sumptuous every where— 
the Picturesque nowhere. The House was built 
in the reign of George I., when first commenced 
that horror of the Beautiful, as something in bad 
taste, which, agreeably to our natural love of 
progress, progressively advanced through the 
reigns of succeeding Georges. An enormous 
Jacade—in dull brown brick—two wings and a 
centre, with double flights of steps to the hall 
door from the carriage-sweep. No trees allowed 
to grow too near the house; in front, a stately 
flat with stone balustrades, But wherever the 
eye turned there was nothing to be seen but 
park—miles upon miles of park; not a corn- 
field in sight—not a roof-tree—not a spire—only 
those data silentia—still widths of turf, and, some- 
what thinly scattered and afar, those groves of 
giant trees. ‘The whole prospect so vast and so 
monotonous that it never tempted you to take a 
walk. No close-neighboring poetic thicket into 
which to plunge, uncertain whither you would 
emerge ; no devious stream to follow. The very 
deer, fat and heavy, seemed bored by pastures it 
would take them a week to traverse. People of 
moderate wishes and modest fortunes never en- 
vied Montfort Court; they admired it—they 
were proud to say they had seen it. But never 
did they say, 

“Oh, that for me some home like this would smile !"* 
Not so, very—very great people !—they rather 
coveted than admired. Those oak-trees so large, 
yet so undecayed—that park, eighteen miles, at 
least, in cireumference—that solid palace which, 
without inconvenience, could entertain and stow 
away a king and his whole court—in short, all 
that evidence of a princely territory, and a 
weighty rent-roll, made English dukes respect- 
fully envious, and foreign potentai.s gratifying- 
ly jealous. 

But turn from the front. Open the gate in 
that stone balustrade. Come southward to the 
garden side of the house. Lady Montfort’s 
flower-garden. Yes; not so dull! flowers, even 
autumnal flowers, enliven any sward. Still, on 
so large a seale, and so little relief; so little 
mystery about those broad gravel walks; not a 
winding alley any where. Oh for a vulgar sum- 
mer-house; for some alcove, all honey-suckle 
and ivy! But the dahlias are splendid! Very 
true; only dahlias, at the best, are such unin- 
teresting prosy things. What poet ever wrote 
upon a dahlia! Surely Lady Montfort might 
have introduced a little more taste here—shown 
a little more fancy! Lady Montfort! I should 
like to see my lord’s face, if Lady Montfort took 
any such liberty. But there # Lady Montfort 
walking slowly along that broad, broad, broad 
gravel walk—those splendid dahlias, on either 
side, in their set parterres. ‘There she walks, 
in full evidence from all those sixty remorseless 
windows on the garden front, each window ex- 
actly like the other. ‘There she walks, looking 


wistfully to the far end—(’tis a long way off)— 
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where, happily, there is a wicket that carries a 
persevering pedestrian out of sight of the sixty 
windows, into shady walks, toward the banks of 
that immense piece of water, two miles from the 
house. My lord has not returned from his moor 
in Scotland—My lady is alone. No company 
in the house—it is like saying, ‘* No acquaint- 
anceinacity.” But the retinue in full. Though 
she dined alone, she might, had she pleased, 
have had almost as many servants to gaze upon 
her as there were windows now staring at her 
lonely walk, with their glassy spectral eyes. 

Just as Lady Montfort gains the wicket she 
is overtaken by a visitor, walking fast from the 
gravel sweep by the front door, where he has 
dismounted—where he has caught sight of her; 
any one so dismounting might have caught sight 
of her—could not help it. Gardens so fine, were 
made on purpose for fine persons walking in 
them to be seen. 

“Ah, Lady Montfort,” said the visitor, stam- 
mering painfully, ‘I am so glad to find you at 
home.” 

“ At home, George!” said the lady, extend- 
ing her hand; “where else is it likely that I 
should be found? But how pale youare. What 
has happened ?” 

She seated herself on a bench, under a cedar- 
tree, just without the wicket, and George Mor- 
ley, our old friend the Oxonian, seated himself 
by her side familiarly, but with a certain rever- 
ence. Lady Montfort was a few years older 
than himself—his cousin—he had known her 
from his childhood, 

“What has happened!” he repeated, ‘no- 
thing new. Ihave just come from visiting the 
good bishop.” 

** He does not hesitate to ordain you?” 

* No—but I shall never ask him to do so.” 

“My dear cousin, are you not overscrupu- 
lous? You would be an ornament to the Church, 
sufficient in all else to justify your compulsory 
omission of one duty, which a curate could per- 
form for you.” 

Morley shook his head sadly. ‘One duty 
omitted!” said he. ‘* But is it not that duty 
which distinguishes the priest from the layman ? 
and how far extends that duty? Wherever 
there needs a voice to speak the Word; not in 
the pulpit only, but at the hearth, by the sick 
bed; there should be the Pastor! No—I can 
not, I ought not, I dare not! Incompetent as 
the laborer, how can I be worthy of the hire ?” 
It took him long to bring out these words; his 
emotion increased his infirmity. Lady Mont- 
fort listened with an exquisite respect, visible in 
her compassion, and paused long before she an- 
swered, 

George Morley was the younger son of a coun- 
try gentleman, with a good estate settled upon 
the elder son. George's father had been un in- 
timate friend of his kinsman, the Marquis of 
Montfort (predecessor and grandsire of the pres- 
ent lord); and the Marquis had, as he thought, 
amply provided for George in undertaking to 
secure to him, when of fitting age, the living of 
Humberston, the most lucrative preferment in 
his gift. The living had been held for the last 
fifteen years by an incumbent, now very old, 
upon the honorable understanding that it was 
to be resigned in favor of George should George 
take orders. The young man from his earliest 
childhood thus destined to the Church, devoted 
to the prospect of that profession all his studies, 
all his thoughts. Not till he was sixteen did 
his infirmity of speech make itself seriously 
perceptible; and then eclocution masters un- 
dertook to cure it—they failed. But George's 
mind continued in the direction toward which it 
had been so systematically biased. Entering 
Oxford, he became absorbed in its academical 
shades. Amidst his books he almost forgot the 
impediment of his speech. Shy, taciturn, and 
solitary, he mixed too little with others to have 
it much brought before his own notice. He car- 
ried off prizes—he took high honors. On leav- 
ing the university, a profound theologian—an 
enthusiastic Churchman--filled with the most 
earnest sense of the pastor’s solemn calling—he 
was thus complimentarily accosted by the Arch- 
imandrite of his college, “ What a pity you can 
not go into the Church !” 

“Can not—but I am going into the Church.” 

“You, is it possible? But, perhaps, you are 
sure of a living—” 

* Yes—Humberston.” 

* An immense living, but a very large popu- 
lation. Certainly it is in the bishop’s own dis- 
cretionary power to ordain you, and for all the 
duties you can keep a curate. But—” The 
Don stopped short, and took snuff. 

That ‘ But” said as plainly as words could 
say, ‘It may be a good thing for you, but is it 
fair for the Church ?” 

So George Morley, at least, thought that 
“But” implied. His conscience took alarm. 
He was ‘a thoroughly noble-hearted man, likely 
to be the more tender of conscience where 
tempted by worldly interests. With that living 
he was rich, without it very poor. But to give 
up a calling, to the idea of which he had at- 
tached himself with all the force of a powerful 
and zealous nature, was to give up the whole 
scheme and dream of his existence. He re- 
mained irresolute for some time; at last he 
wrote to the present Lord Montfort, intimating 
his doubts, and relieving the Marquis from the 
engagement which his lordship’s predecessors 
had made. The present Marquis was not a 
man capable of understanding such scruples. 
But, luckily perhaps for George and for the 
Church, the larger affairs of the great House of 
Montfort were not administered by the Mar- 
quis. The parliamentary influences, the ec- 
clesiastical preferments, together with the prac- 
tical direction of minor agents to the vast 
and complicated estates attached to the title, 
were at that time under the direction of Mr. 
Carr Vipont, a powerful member of Parliament, 








and husband to that Lady Selina whose conde- 
scension had so disturbed the nerves of Frank 
Vance the artist. Mr. Carr Vipont governed 
this vice-royalty according to the rules and tra- 
ditions by which the House of Montfort had be- 
come great and prosperous. For not only every 
state, but every great seigniorial House has its 
hereditary maxims of policy: not less the House 
of Montfort than the House of Hapsbarg. Now 
the House of Montfort made it a rule that all 
admitted to be members of the family should 
help each other; that the head of the House 
should never, if it could be avoided, suffer any 
of its branches to decay and wither into pover- 
ty. The House of Montfort also held it a duty 
to foster and make the most of every species of 
talent that could swell the influence, or adorn 
the annals of the family. Having rank, havinz 
wealth, it sought also to secure intellect, and to 
knit together into solid union, throughout all 
ramifications of kinship and cousinhood, each 
variety of repute and power that could root the 
ancient tree more firmly in the land. Avreea- 
bly to this traditional policy, Mr. Carr Vipont 
not only desired that a Vipont Morley should 
not lose a very good thing, but that a very good 
thing should not lose a Vipont Morley of high 
academical distinction—a Vipont Morley who 
mizht be a bishop! He therefore drew up an 
admirable letter, which the Marquis siened— 
that the Marquis should take the trouble of 
copying it was out of the question—wherein 
Lord Montfort was made to express great admi- 
ration of the disinterested delicacy of sentiment, 
which proved George Vipont Morley to be still 
more fitted to the cure of souls; and, plac ing 
rooms at Montfort Court at his service (the 
Marquis not being himself there at the mv- 
ment), suggested that George should taik the 
matter over with the present incumbent of Hum- 
berston (that town was not many miles distant 
from Montfort Court); who, though he had no 
impediment in his speech, still never himself 
preached or read prayers, owing to an atfec- 
tion of the trachea, and who was, nevertheless, 
a most etlicient clergyman. George Morley, 
therefore, had gone down to Montfort Court 
some months ago, just after his interview with 
Mrs. Crane. He had then accepted an invita- 
tion to spend a week or two with the Rey. Mr. 
Allsop, the Rector of Humberston—a clergy- 
man of the old school, a fair scholar, a perfect 
gentleman, a man of the highest honor, good- 
natured, charitable, but who took pastoral du- 
ties much more easily than good clergymen of 
the new school—be they high or low—are dis- 
posed to do. Mr. Allsop, who was then in his 
eighticth year, a bachelor with a very good for- 
tune of his own, was perfectly willing to fulfill 
the engagement on which he held his living, 
and render it up to George ; but he was touch- 
ed by the earnestness with which George as 
sured him that at all events he would not con- 
sent to displace the venerable incumbent from 
a tenure he had so long and honorably held— 
and would wait till the living was vacated in 
the ordinary course of nature. Mr. Allsop con- 
ceived a warm affection for the young scholar. 
He had a grandniece staying with him on a vis- 
it, who less openly, but not less warmly, shared 
that affection ; and with her George Morley fell 
shyly and timorously in love. With that living 
he would be rich enough to marry—without it, 
no. Without it he had nothing but a fel- 
lowship, which matrimony would forfeit, and 
the scanty portion of a country squire’s youn- 
gerson. The young lady herself was dowerless, 
for Allsop’s fortune was so settled that no share 
of it would come to his grandniece. Another 
reason for conscience to gulp down that unhap- 
py impediment of speech! Certainly, during 
this visit, Morley’s scruples: relaxed; but when 
he returned home they came back with greater 
force than ever—with greater force, because he 
felt that now not only a spiritual ambition, but 
a human love was a casuist in favor of self-in- 
terest. He had returned on a visit to Humber- 
ston Rectory about a weck previous to the date 
of this chapter—the niece was not there, 
Sternly he had forced himself to examine a lit- 
tle more closely into the condition of the uock 
which (if he accepted the charze) he would 
have to guide, and the duties that devolved upon 
the chief pastor in a populous trading town. 
He became appalled. Humberston, like most 
towns under the political influence of a Great 
House, was rent by parties. One party, who 
succeeded in returning one of the two members 
for Parliament, all for the House of Montfort; 
the other party, who returned also their mem- 
ber, allagainstit. By one half the town, what- 
ever came from Montfort Court was sure to be 
regarded with a most malignant and distorted 
vision, Meanwhile, though Mr. Allsop was pop- 
ular with the. higher classes, and with such of 
the extreme poor as his charity relieved, his 
pastoral influence generally was a dead letter. 
His curate, who preached for him—a good 
young man enough, but extremely dull—was 
not one of those men who filla church. ‘Trades- 
men wanted an excuse to stay away or choose 
another place of worship; and they contrived 
to hear some passage in the sermons, over which, 
while the curate mumbled, they habitually slept 
—that they declared to be “ Puseyite.” The 
church became deserted: and about the same 
time a very eloquent Dissenting minister ap- 
peared at Humberston, and even professed 
churchfolks went to hear him. George Morley, 
alas! perceived that at Humberston, if the 
Church there were to hold her own, a powerful * 
and popular preacher was essentially required. 
His mind was now made up. At Carr Vipont’s 
suggestion, the bishop of the diocese, being then 
at his palace, had sent to see him; and, while 
granting the force. of his scruples, had yet said, 
‘*Mine is the main responsibility, But if you 
ask me to ordain you, I will do so without hes- 
itation; for if the Church wants preachers, it 
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also wants deep scholars and virtuous pastors.” 
Fresh from this interview, George Morley came 
to announce to Lady Montfort that his resolve 
was unshaken. She, I have said, paused long 
before she answered. ‘ George,” she began at 
last, in a voice so touchingly swect that its very 
sound was balm to a wounded spirit—“ I must 
not argue with you—I bow before the grandeur 
of your motives, and I will not say that you are 
not right. One thing I do feel, that if you thus 
sacrifice your inclinations and interests from 
scruples so pure and holy, you will never be to 
be pitied—you will never know regret. Poor 
or rich, sinzle or wedded, a soul that so seeks 
to reflect heaven will be serene and blessed !” 
Thus she continued to address him for some 
time, he all the while inexpressibly soothed and 
eomforted ; then gradually she insinuated hopes 
even of a worldly and temporal kind—literature 
was Icft to him—the scholar’s pen, if not the 
preacher's voice. In literature he might make 
a career that would lead on to fortune. There 
were places also in the public service to which 
a defect in speech was no obstacle. She knew 
his secret, modest attachment; she alluded to 
it just enough to encourage constancy and re- 
buke despair. As she ceased, his admiring and 
grateful consciousness of his cousin’s rare qual- 
ities changed the tide of his emotions toward 
her from himsclf, and he exclaimed with an 
earnestness that almost wholly subdued his 
stutter, 

“What a counselor you are !—what a sooth- 
er! If Montfort were but less prosperous or 
more ambitious, what a treasure, either to con- 
sole or to sustain, in a mind like yours !” 

As those words were said, you might have 
seen at once why Lady Montfort was called 
haughty and reserved. Ter lip seemed sud- 
denly to snatch back its sweet smile—her dark 
eye, before so purely, softly friend-like, became 
coldly distant—the tones of her voice were not 
the same as she answered— 

‘Lord Montfort values me, as it is, far be- 
yond my merits—far,” she added, with a dif- 
ferent intonation, gravely mournful. 

“Forgive me; I have displeased you. I did 
not mean it. Heaven forbid that I should pre- 
sume either to disparage Lord Montfort—or— 
or to—” he stopped short, saving the hiatus by 
a convenient stammer. ‘ Only,” he continued, 
after a pause, ‘only forgive me this once. Rec- 
ollect I was a little boy when you were a young 
lady, and I liave pelted you with snow-balls, 
and called you ‘Caroline.’ Lady Montfort 
suppressed a sigh, and gave the young scholar 
back her gracious smile, but not a smile that 
would have permitted him to call her ‘ Caro- 
line” again. She remained, indeed, a little more 
distant than usual during the rest of their inter- 
view, which was not much prolonged; for Mor- 
ley felt annoyed with himself that he had so in- 
discreetly offended her, and scized an excuse to 
escape. ‘ By-the-by,” said he, “ I have a letter 
from Mr. Carr Vipont, asking me to give him a 
sketch for a Gothic bridge to the water yonder. 
I will, with your leave, walk down and look at 
the proposed site. Only do say that you for- 
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give me. 

“Forgive you, Cousin George, oh yes. One 
word only—it is true you were a child still when 
I fancied I was a woman, and you have a right 
to talk to me upon all things, except those that 
relate to me and Lord Montfort; unless, in- 
deed,” she added, with a bewitching half laugh, 
“unless you ever see cause to scold me, there. 
Good-by, my cousin, and in turn forgive me, if 
I was so petulant. The Caroline you pelted 
with snow-balls was always a wayward, impuls- 





ive creature, quick to take offense, to misunder- 


stand, and—to repent.” 
Back into the broad, broad gravel-walk, 


walked, more slowly than before, Lady Mont- | 


furt. Again the sixty ghastly windows stared 
at her with all their eyes—back from the gravel- 
walk, through a side-door, into the pompous sol- 
itude of the stately house—across long cham- 
bers, where the mirrors reflected her form, and 
the huge chairs, in their flaunting damask and 
flaring gold, stood stiff on desolate floors—into 
her own private room—neither large nor splen- 
did that; plain chintzes, quiet book-shelves. She 
need not have been the Marchioness of Mont- 
fort to inhabit a room as pleasant and as luxu- 
rious. And the rooms that she could only have 
owned as Marchioness, what were those worth 
to her happiness? I know not. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
fine ladies will perhaps answer. Yet those same 
fine ladies will contrive to dispose their daugh- 
ters to answe7, ‘‘ All.” In her own room Lady 
Montfort sunk on her chair; wearily ;—wearily 
she looked at the clock—wearily at the books 
on the shelves—at the harp near the window. 
Then she leaned her face on her hand, and that 
face was so sad, and so humbly sad, that you 
would have wondered how any one could call 
Lady Montfort proud. 

“Treasure! I—I!—worthless, fickle, credu- 
lous fool !-—I—I!” 

The groom of the chambers entered with the 
letters by the afternoon post. ‘That Great House 
contrived to worry itself with two posts a day. 
A royal command to Windsor— 

“TI shall be more alone in a court than here,” 
murmured Lady Montfort. 


BISHOP WAUGH. 


A coop man has fallen at his post. Rey. Bev- 
erly Waugh, D.D., Senior Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, died in Baltimore, on the 
morning of the 9th inst., in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. 

Bishop Waugh was born in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, in 1789. He connected himself with the 


Methodist Episcopal Church in 1805, when only in 
his sixteenth year; early felt a call to preach the 
Gospel; and with much diffidence, and after earnest 





struggles of mind—as is evident from the entries in 
a diary kept by him at that period—decided upon 
preparing himself for the ministry. In 1808 he 
was regularly admitted into the connection, in the 
Baltimore Conference. He served the Church ac- 
ceptably and profitably, on station and circuit, 
within the limits of that conference, until the year 
1827, when he was chosen to superintend the Book 
agency in New York, in connection with the late 
Bishop Emory. This post he held until the year 
1836; meanwhile, by hjs faithfulness and business 
tact, doing very mine 4 develop the resources of 
the Book Concern and increase its efliciency. In 
1836 he was chosen and ordained Bishop by the 
General Conference which met at Cincinnati; and 
the varied and responsible duties of this office he 
fulfilled with zeal and discretion for more than 
twenty years, until his death. 

After his ordination Bishop Waugh’s residence 
was Baltimore. But the bishops of the Method- 
ist Church are of necessity but little at home. 
Their never-ceasing round of duty calls them to all 
parts of the land, and not the least of the priva- 
tions suffered by those invested with the arduous 
offices of the Episcopate is the prolonged, almost 
continuous, absence from home and its tranquil 
enjoyments, In the first year of his Episcopacy 
Bishop Waugh visited Texas, where he organized 
the first Methodist Episcopal Conterence in that 
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THE PET OF THE LAW. 


Ever since I can remember, up to the period 
when I reached fifty years of age, I was a thief; 
not an amateur occasional thief, not one of those 
impulsive fallen respectabilities who do some piece 
of inartistic crime, and then are sorry for it; but 
a regular professional trained thief, who was, and 
is still, proud of his profession. 

I am married, and have four children, three 
boys and a girl—all thieves, and all, I am happy 
to say, at this present time doing well. The girl, 
aged nineteen, has a decided talent for shoplifting, 
and I have had proposals for her hand from a cele- 
brated housebreaker (I must not mention names), 
which I shall certainly accept, as it will be a very 
good match. I have also apprenticed my youngest 
hoy, aged twelve, to this artist, to learn his branch 
of the trade, and I hear very satisfactory accounts 
of the lad’s progress. My next boy, aged fifteen, 
who has taken quite naturally to the pickpocket and 
church business, has just returned, after a twelve- 
months’ imprisonment, as plump as a butcher, and 
looking as if he had been at the sea-side for a long 
season. My eldest son, aged twenty-two, is out 
on a ticket-of-leave; and we often talk together 
about the way in which he interested the chaplain 
in his welfare. He said he thought he could be 
of immense service in trying to convert his family 
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State. Since Bishop Hedding’s death, in 1852, Dr. 
Waugh has been the Senior Bishop of the Church. 

The last illness of the Bishop was probably 
brought on by his labors at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
whither a revival in the Church had led him to 
preach, pray, and counsel. There his last sermon 
was preached, Gray-haired, with trembling limbs 
and feeble utterance, the aged man yet adhered to 
his post until stricken down by the illness of 
which he died. Returning home, he had so far 
recovered that his friends thought him out of dan- 
ger. On the morning before his death he led the 
family devotions. Retiring early, he was heard 
to pray long and earnestly for the Church and for 
his family. He evidently knew his end was near; 
but sank quietly to sleep. About one o’clock he 
uttered sounds of distress. Mrs, Waugh attempted 
to turn him, in bed, to ease his pain, on which he 
said ‘* Never mind, my dear.” These were his last 
words. Before the physician arrived he had ex- 
pired. 

The body was attended to the grave by a numer- 
ous concourse of Christians of all denominations. 
The grave is near where lie his eminent compan- 
ions in office, Bishops Asbury, George, and Emory. 

In manners and presence Bishop Waugh was a 
pattern of the Virginian gentleman of the old 
school, uniting affability with dignity. He was 
not eminent as a preacher; but had the clear head, 
good administrative talents, and calm practical 
common sense, so necessary to complete success in 
the difficult office of the Episcopate. Above all, 
he was a man of genuine everyday piety, zealous 
in his ministry, prayerful always. After serving 
the Church with all his powers for forty-eight 
years, he has gone peacefully to his reward, 








from the evil course they had adopted, and the 
chaplain and the governor of the prison—a gov- 
ernor of the new school—thought he could. To 
do the young man justice, he mentioned the sub- 
ject once or twice when he came home; but I think 
he broke down when he pretended to prove to his 
sister, in the presence of the chaplain, that needle- 
work was, in the long run, more profitable than 
shoplifting. What effect his arguments might 
have had if he could have devoted more time to 
enforcing them, I can not tell; but he is out a great 
deal, especially at night, and is doing very well, to 
judge by the money that I have seen him with late- 
ly. The rumor that he was the man who gave the 
gentleman that ugly blow the other night in the fog, 
I treat with the contempt that it merits. A man 
is innocent until proved guilty before a jury of his 
countrymen. My wife is not altogether undistin- 
guished in the profession (vou may remember the 
great plate robbery at Lord Mumblepeg’s, in which 
she was concerned), but I will not dwell upon that. 
I did not marry her for her virtues, nor her talents, 
but to secure her from coming against me as evi- 
dence at any time. 

Our business—the business of thieving—does 
not differ from any other business in which the pro- 
fits are high and the risks proportionately great. 
We go into it, knowing exactly what forces are ar- 
rayed against us. Some men prefer the army, 
some, gold-mining; some, the excitement of the 
Stock Exchange; some, the delirium of the turf. 
I, and a very numerous body of fellow-profession- 
als, prefer thieving. 

Many persons suppose that we detest the police, 
and look upon them as our bitterest enemies. On 
some occasions, I admit, we find them troublesome ; 





but, generally, we consider them as wholesome 
checks upon the increase of unskillful thieves, who 
diminish the profits without adding to the credit 
of the profession. The ordinary police force is not 
a very highly paid, highly educated, or highly in- 
telligent class; and dny man who knows his busi- 
ness can easily avoid coming in contact with them. 
As to the detectives, those awful men in plain 
clothes and curious disguises (which latter they 
might save themselves the trouble of putting on, 
as we know the wearers as well as our own fa- 
thers), they benefit us by inspiring an unbounded 
faith in their efficiency in the public mind, and stop- 
ping the appointment of real preventive officers, 
The sum they require as a reward, if successful in 
tracing a crime, is another element of our securi- 
ty; as is also their plan of fostering the devclop- 
ment of small thieves until they become important 
criminals, They carefully tend the criminal fruit 
until it is rotten with ripeness, and then—if it docs 
not escape them—they shake it gently into the lap 
of justice ; but they never nip it in the bud. Why 
should we be on unfriendly terms with such weak 
and agreeable guardians ? 

When I come to consider the rules of evidence, 
the comforts of prisons, and the general leniency of 
the criminal law and its administration (and I have 
devoted a good deal of attention to these subjects 
during my retirement), I can not believe that any 
one is in earnest for the suppression of our class, but 


that we are considered worthy of preservation as 


providers of wholesome excitement, employers of 
capital in a peculiar direction, agents for the dis- 
tribution of wealth, bodies to be experimented upon 
by the social philanthropist, problems to exercise 
the ingenuity of, and provide amusement for the 
legal mind, and members in that company which 
is conveniently styled ‘‘ necessary evils.” When 
I was engaged in the active duties of my profes- 
sion I was tried, for the first and only time in my 
life, in conjunction with the whole of my family— 
my wife and four children—for a robbery of some 
magnitude. We were guilty, of course, but we 
had managed matters very artistically. My boys 
were not so old or so experienced as they are now, 
and when the magistrate cautioned us, at the pre- 
liminary examination, that we were not bound to 
say any thing to criminate ourselves, the two 
youngest could scarcely believe what they heard, 
and thought, in their simplicity, that we had all 
made an impression upon his worship. I remem- 
ber having-the same feeling myself when I heard 
the same remark addressed to my father, on the 
oceasion of his trial, many years before. Th2 
youngest lad was so overcome by this, to him, un- 
expected exhibition of legal tenderness, that if it 
had not been for an additional caution from the 
worthy magistrate, and a sharp nudge from his 
mother, he would have there and then made a clean 
breast of the whole affair. That boy, like myself, 
and, I may say, all the family, is now a firm be- 
liever in the fact that the law does not want to dis- 
cover the truth, but only desires to give an oppor- 
tunity for a display of legal learning and ingenuity. 

When we came up for our trial at the Oyer and 
Terminer, we were again put upon our guard, and 
very amusing tho trial must have appeared to the 
spectators, for it amused even me. ‘There we stood 
in the dock, a very happy family—a father, mo- 
ther, daughter, and three sons—all implicated in 
one crime, and all warned to hold our tongues, lest 
we should spoil the sport of the trial. The coun- 
scl for the prosecution opened the case with a high- 
ly ingenious speech, full of eloquent denunciation 
but very empty of facts; and when he had finish- 
ed, he proceeded to call witnesses in support of his 
charge. Several persons were examined without 
adding much to the previous knowledge of the case, 
for we had taken most elaborate precautions to 
shield ourselves from being proved guilty, al- 
though we could not avoid suspicion. 

Once or twice, when some of the most absurd 
suppositions were put forward in place of better 
evidence, I thought we should all have burst out 
laughing in concert, they were so very wide of the 
mark. One witness at last succeeded in proving 
to the apparent satisfaction of the court that, on a 
certain night, I was at a place which I never saw 
in my life; but as this supposed fact had nothing 
to do with the case, it was not of much benefit to 
the prosecution. Maddened by his ill-success, the 
prosecuting counsel wished, in defiance of law, to 
put a question to my daughter, but our solicitor at 
once objected to this, and the judge spoke up against 
it like a man, amidst a murmur of approbation that 
ran through the whole court. If they had put the 
question, [am afraid we should not have got off as 
we did, for my daughter is rather nervous, and 
could not have stood a cross-examination. Dut 
we were spared the trial, and the liberty of the 
citizen was preserved. : 

The case lasted a long time, and during its prog- 
resa some very pretty circumstantial evidence was 
adduced, which all fell to the ground, bit by bit, 
under the vigorous blows of our solicitor. When 
the speech for the defense came, it was necessarily 
short, for there was really nothing of any moment 
to answer. 

The summing-up of the judge was pleasant and 
dignified, with, of course, a little dash of the se- 
verity required by the duties of his position. But 
I can not think that he was dissatisfied with his 
day's work ; and the jury, who had been highly 
amused by the legal fencing displayed, and who— 
bless their hearts !—could not have put a question 
about the case to our happy family for the world, 
were glad to hurry over an acquittal and get to 
their dinners. 

I can not believe that a public hangman dislikes 
murderers, or that a judge dislikes wretched suit- 
ors; or, seeing the leniency of the laws, the mode 
of criminal procedure, and the vast amount of em- 
ployment that we thieves give to capital, I can not 
believe that judges, juries, public officers, police, 
jailers, governors of prisons, jail-chaplains, and 
legal practitioners, are at all in earnest and inter- 
ested in our extermination. So a long life and a 
merry one to all those honest gentlemen, and sim- 
ilarly to us! 
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TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. XXVIII. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
A Kentuckian in the Mediterranean.—BDringing Pompei- 


opolis to New York.—The Altar of Bacchus in a New 
York Club-House.—Tarsus.—The Cadi's Court. 





My last letter left us standing on the shore at 
Mersina, escaped from the wreck of the ship which 
had brought us and our fortunes from the coasts of 
Syria. 

“A more miserable and uncomfortable place could 
hardly be found, from the Northern Ocean to Tim- 
buctoo, than that same little town of Mersina on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. It has been found- 
ed for the sake of a port to the modern town of 
Tarsus. I have already said there is no harbor. 
On a long sandy sweep of the shore stand a few 
modern-looking frame houses, which are inhabited 
by the usual mixture of all Eastern nations found 
in Mediterranean sea-ports. As we walked up 
from the scene of our disaster into the village we 
were accosted in every language that the East 
knows. Now an Arab shouted his Scbul kee, and 
now a more civilized Syrian growled a Marhabba, 
An Italian, Spaniard, German, and French crowd 
talked all at once in their several dialects, and in 
the confusion of tongues it was not a little aston- 
ishing, as well as gratifying, to hear a hearty wel- | 
come in‘ American-English.” | 

“Well, stranger, it came mighty near being a | 
goner, didn’t it?” } 

‘Kentucky, by Jupiter!” said John Steenburger, 
looking around him in the gloom, and scanning the | 
faces of the crowd to see what pair of lips had ut- | 
tered the familiar sounds. We were not long in 
suspense. From behind, the man, a tall sixfooter 
of the pure Ohio River breed, elbowed his way 
through the motley crowd, and stretched out his 
brawny hand for a grasp that we were not slow to 
take; and chatting as familiarly as if we had just 
dropped together by accident in a street of New 
York or Cincinnati, we strolled on up to the little 
stone pier, where Sir John was standing guard over 
his baggage, while Miss Kate sat on a carpet-bag 
listening to the heavy dash of the surf, and, as I 
verily believe, wondering whether one of us two 
were before that time overwhelmed in its dark 
abysses. The other of the two I don’t believe she 
had thought of, for on our approach she sprang to 
her feet with an exclamation of delight, and her 
mood became on a sudden as furiously gay as it 
had seemed to be anxious and sad. 

In half an hour we had found lodgings for the 
night in the upper part of a sort of half-shop and 
half-inn, answering in appearance to a rum-hole on 
the line of a canal in America. Two rooms, swept 
thoroughly, and with the winduws wide open, 
served in some sort as a protection from the night 
air; and here we had a tolerable supper in a few 
minutes, and a cup of irresistible coffee which | 
smoothed down the last ruffle of our tempers. 

In the evening I went down into the room be- 
low, and, on my honor, I could imagine myself in 
an old-fashioned store at the cross-roads in the 
country, where the men and boys gather in the | 
evening, and swing their heels from the counter, | 
and talk and tell stories, and exchange the gossip 
of the day. 

My Kentucky acquaintance was on hand, and I 
may as well tell you at once what he is here for. 











Ile has come to see if it will pay to carry Pompei- 
opolis to America. 

That is it precisely, 

Pompeiopolis, once known as Soli, was in its day 
a glorious city, and is glorious in its ruin. All 
along the shore, a few miles west of Mersina, stand 
or lie its magniticent ruins. We rode out with him 
the next day to look at them. It was a terrible 
ride through brush and thicket. All the glory 
that I have so often seen in ruin was here. The 
city which Antony and Cleopatra visited with their 
splendor is now a howling waste. About forty col- 
umns remain standing of some two hundred that 
once formed a splendid arcade; and of the other 
great buildings of the « ity , a theatre and a te my le, 
both in ruin, and both overgrown with dense wild 
thickets of brush, remain in the most mournful 
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very columns and stones that once did duty for 
Pompey and his noble friends are none too good 
for New York houses, and withal are in very close 
proximity to the sea and easily shipped! 

But these ruins have a nobler and a grander in- 
terest tome. Ihave no doubt that this now deso- 
late shore once rang to the voice of the great Apos- 
tle. Here was the old sea-port of Tarsus. Hence 
came the ships of Tarshish. ‘The River Cydnus was 
once navigable for small vessels nearly up to the 
city of Tarsus, but Soli, doubtless, was the great 
sea-port of the capital of Cilicia. Here Saul the 
young man often wandered before he had heard of 
Him of Nazareth. Here, in later years, I can not 
doubt, he preached the new gospel he had learned, 

Feeling thus at Soli, you may, if you can, im- 
agine how I felt the next day when we reached 





grandeur to attest the ancient maynificence of the 
city. 

I have not time or space to linger on a 
tion of the ruins of this city. You will readily re- 
member the fame of Soli, which was once the chief 
city of Cilicia, and which Pompey rebuilt and named 
after himself. Well, Sir, there is 
gentleman who thinks it feasible to put all the old 
marble of Pumpeiopolis on ship-! oard, and take it 
to America and make it pay! ‘Think ofthat! Im- 
agine the slabs of the Parthenon sawed in a New 
York marble-yard! Imagine the altar of Bacchus 
cut into adornments for a New York club-house, 
and the threshold of the Holy of Holies of the Tem- 
ple of Aphrodite made the mantle of a house of ill- 
fame! ‘To what base uses may we come! 

Latterly a great business has been commenced 
in the East, and Athens is yielding to its tempta- 
tion. Ship-loads of Pentclican marble have already 
been sent to America, and my enterprising friend 
was looking at these ruins with the idea that the 
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larsu Space and time forbid that I delay you 
to hear the incidents of our journey up. It was 
ur hours in the saddle, and then we saw the 
old city. It is as ruinous almost as Soli, Itisa 
miserable modern Arab town. So they all are. 
I tell you the same story of every one I visit. 

Yet I confess I had expected something more of 
Tarsus, for the Turks speak of it now with some 
admiration. But alas for the old town, it has no 
present wealth, no ruins of ancient greatness, and 
no hope forthe future! Yet here Saul was a tent- 
maker, and here in after years he was a prince, 
with power to call dead men from the grave. That 
was a mighty chan 

The city has perhaps thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants. The River Cydnus is no longer navigable. 
But it flows as coldly as when Alexander nearly 
perished in its icy flood, and the old hills of Taurus 
look down in solemn majesty as of old on river and 
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which Cleopatra came up the Cydnus in old days 
—that barge whose fame has been handed down 
from age to age? ‘The scene was before me as I 
stood at the fall of the river, where it dashes oy er 
the rocks below the city with the same murmur and 
hoarse roar that it has continued, incessant, since 
the days of the Egyptian Queen. 

[I am aware that [ am w riting you a very ram- 
bling letter. I can not well do otherwise. ‘In fol- 
lowing as we now do the track of the Apostles, ey- 
ery step is of deep interest to us, every foot of ground 
has its sublime associations, but volumes will not 
suffice to convey them to you, 

It is to me a striking thought just here, that 
Paul was born and brought up in a highland coun- 
try, a land of lofty mountains and dashing torrents. 
Who can doubt that much of his boldness and cour. 
age, much of the grandcur of his character and the 
force of his intellect, was derived from the snowv 
majesty of Taurus, whose glittering summits stand 
now above Tarsus, a memorial and a monument 
alike of his own great power and the sublimity of 
that faith on which he rested, 

Our lodgings in Tarsus were of rather better 
quality than we have been accustomed to find. A 
worthy Armenian merchant, hearing of our arriv al, 
insisted on placing his house at our disposal. It 
stands outside the city, among groves of fruit trees, 
and we found it a delightful place. In the fore- 
noon we amused ourselves with examining the 
primitive methods of farming going on around us, 
and listening to the quaint songs of the cattle. 
driver who is managing the curious threshing-ma- 
chine of the East. In the afternoon, when the sun 
was well toward the west, we went into the city 
and strolled about its streets, talking with the sliop- 
keepers and studying human nature in the people 
of Asia Minor. 

Human nature is pretty much the same thing 
all over the world. An Armenian silk-vender 
cheated Miss Grandison as thoroughly and neatly 
as the thing could have been done in New York or 
London. He sold her a damaged article fora full 
price, and when it was brought back to him he 
avowed that he had told herit was damaged. The 
opportunity for an appeal to the Cadi was too good 
to be lost, and we took the shop-keeper thither. 
Miss Kate knew nothing of our intention, or she 
would have prevented it, and I confess to a strong 
disinclination myself to call for the assistance of 
Government any where in the East in such cases, 
fur punishment follows detection with a suddenness 
and a severity not at all satisfuctory to American 
sensitiveness. 

But it is well to be informed of the course of 
practice in legal matters all the world over, and 
once in a while John and myself have taken the 
risk of seeing a man bastinadoed for the sake of 
gaining useful information. 

The officers brought him into the presence of the 
Cadi as if he were a murderer carried to execu- 
tion. There was a general howling, kicking, and 
struggling, prisoner and captors vociferating and 
fighting even to ths very foot of the throne of jus- 
tice. 

When silence was procured, John Steenburger 
stated the case, for he was with the lady when the 
purchase was made, The silk was produced, and 
the shop-keeper denied every thing, and insisted on 
proof in the most approved Western style of legal 
proceeding. But the law of the Turk admits no 
quibbles. The Cadi looked at the offender, and 1! 
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decree was in his eve. The Armenian began to 
howl before a word was spoken, and dashing down 
the price of the silk, which he had brought wrapped 
up in paper, in case of an emergency, he seized the 
silk, which was lying on tue floor in the centre of 
the circle, and made an attempt to leave the pres- 
ence. 

But no; there were court-fees to be paid; and 
first of all the silk was confiscated to the chief 
seride, and the louder the unlucky Armenian pro- 
tested the heavier grew the bill of costs; and we 
hurried away lest the practice should result in an 
order for both parties to pay double costs. 

Our stay in Tarsus was of four days’ duration. 
Then we rode down to Mersina again, and took the 
French steamer which came along from the south 
and was bound to Constantinople, touching at 
fimyrna, whither we desired to go. 


~ bd * 
Misrellawy. 
A’ PROFITABLE USE OF TIME, 

MAKE the most of time. Some have little leis- 
ure, but there are sundry expedients, any one of 
which, if fairly tried, would make that little leis- 
ure longer. Most of the men who have died enor- 
mously rich acquired their wealth not in” huge 
Windfalls, but by minute and careful accumula- 
tions. It was not one vast sum bequeathed to 
them after another which overwhelmed them 
with inevitable opulence; but it was the loose 
money which most men would lavish away, the 
little sums which many would not deem worth 
looking after, the pennies of which you would keep 
no reckoning—these are the items which, year by 
year piled up, have reared their pyramid of for- 
tune. From these money-makers let us learn 
the nobler ‘‘ avarice of time.” One of the lon- 
gest and most elaborate poems of recent times was 
composed in the streets by a physician in busy 
practice, during the brief snatches of time when 
passing from one patient’s door to another. And 
in order to achieve some good work which you 
have much at heart, you may not Be able to secure 
an entire week, or even an uninterrupted day. 
But try what you can make of the broken frag- 
ments of time. Gleun up its golden dust—those 
raspings and parings of precious duration, those 
leavings of days and remnants of hours which so 
many sweep out into the waste of existence. And 
thus, if you be a miser of moments, if you be fru- 
gal and hoard up odd minutes and half-hours and 
unexpected holidays, your careful gleanings may 
eke out a long and useful life, and you may die at 
last richer in existence than multitudes whose time 
is alltheir own. The time which some men waste 
in superfluous slumber and idle visits and desul- 
tory application, were it all redeemed, would give 
them wealth of leisure, and enable them to execute 
undertakings for which they deem a less worried 
life than theirs essential. When a person says, 
‘*T have no time to improve my mind or do a kind 
turn to a neighbor,” he may be saying what he 
thinks, but he’should not think what he says; for 
if he has not got the time already, he may get it 
by redeeming it. 

TIE FISH-WIVES OF PARIS, 

Wuew Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were 
Ied to the place of execution, though at differ- 
ent periods, the Parisian fish-women observed no 
bounds to their exultation at their unhappy fate. 
In their savage joy they danced before the cart 
which led the royal captives along the street, made 
mockery of their sufferings, and some held up their 
clenched fists, exclaiming, that, if there were anoth- 
+r world, they would hunt them out even there, and 
» revenged upon them. 

When old General Custine appeared before the 

revolutionary tribunal, he was accompanied by his 
diushter-in-law, Madame de Custine. She was 
descending alone the steps of the notable prison of 
La Force, when a silent crowd, with the most in- 
furiated gestures, gradyally closed around her. 
An exclamation, or the slightest token of fear, 
would have been instantly fatal toher. She is said 
to have bitten her lips until the blood came, in or- 
der to prevent herself from becoming pale. On her 
pith was a hideous-looking Parisian fish-woman, 
with an infant inher arms. Madame de Custine 
piused for a few seconds, and expressed her admi- 
ration of it. This touched her heart; she seemed 
to understand perfectly the critical position of 
madame. ‘“ Take it,” said the fish-woman, pre- 
senting the child; “ you will give it back to me 
below.” Madame de Custine obeved; and, pro- 
tected by that shield, she descended the steps in 
perfect safety. When she had reached the street 
she returned the child to its mother, without dar- 
ing to murmur thanks, which would certainly have 
proved dangerous to both. 


HOPE AND CHARITY. 
Aut men to speak and #o dream are prone, 
Of better days before them; 
We see them striving and hast'ning on 
To the happier goal that's o'er them. 
The world's renewed as its strength decays, 
Lut man hopes ever for better days. 


Ifope leads man into this earth below, 

Round the boy doth it brightly hover, 

It lights up his youth with its magic glow, 

Nor quits him when life is over: 

When, aged and weary, his course must cease, 
With “Shope” on his tombstone, he slumbers ia peace. 
It is not a fiction empty and vain, 

From a fool's dull brain descended ; 

A voice in our heart cries, once and again, 

For better things we're intended: 

And the whispering voice can hopes impart 
That ne'er shall deceive the trusting heart. 
TAKING IN A VIRGINIAN. 

A coriovus book might be made out of the blun- 
ders of travelers on the Continent and the impo- 
sitions under which they suffer. A fine young fel- 
low whom I met-in Florence, a Virginian, told me 
of a rascally yet laughter-provoking trick which 
was put upon him by one of those guileful coach- 





men who haunt the paving-stones in front of Don- 
ey’s. Having breakfasted in the café with a fel- 
low-traveler, he wanted to visit his bankers, 
Messrs. Maquay and Pakenham. The two called 
a coachman, and asked him if he knew of the 
whereabouts of the said firm. The cunning rogue 
professed ignorance, and sent a boy to the Hotel 
du Nord, near by, under pretense of inquiring if 
there were any such people in the city. The boy 
came back with the direction, as he said, and Jehu, 
after some haggling, agreed to carry them for five 
pauls, or fifty cents. They got in, paid the inev- 
itable beggar for shutting the door, and leaned 
back luxuriously in anticipation of an agreeable 
drive. Coachy turned his horses, drove across the 
street, and pulled up. There was the door, and 
there was the sign, Maquay AND PAKENHAM, 
Baxkenrs. They were indignant, of course, with 
the scamp, called him all the bad names they knew 
in the language, and refused to settle. He quict- 
ly admitted that the distance was not great, and 
said, with becoming modcration, that, ‘‘as they 
were foreigners, he would let them off for three 
pauls.” The joke was worth that, and they hand- 
ed him the money.—De Forest's ‘ Luropean Ac- 
quaintance.” 
MISSIONARY DIFFICULTIES IN INDIA. 

A recent French traveler asked the Bishop of 
Agra what progress missionaries were making in 
disseminating Christianity among the IHindoos, 

“ Progress?” said the bishop, shaking his head ; 
“what influence can we hope to exercise over the 
minds of such a people? As svon as we speak to 
a IHindoo of the miracles of Jehovah or of Christ, he 
immediately opposes to them the far more surpris- 
ing miracles of Krishna, who raised a mountain 
on his little finger to serve as an umbrella to pro- 
tect his shepherdess from a storm. He does not 
doubt the reality of our stories; he is only sur- 
prised at one thing—the simplicity of our dogmas 
and miracles. In such a matter, nothing appears 
to him too extraordinary. If you were to tell him 
that, in order to open the eyes of Christians, St. 
Paul brought the sun and moon down to the earth, 
and then made them rebound to their respective 
places like balloons, without the slightest incon- 
venience to any of the three planets, he would be- 
lieve it without any difficulty : the Buddhist and 
Purana legends have wearied him in this respect ; 
but, after the manner of the "Chevalier de la Man- 
cha, he would remind you of some still more in- 
credible folly performed by his ideal type, Krish- 
na.” 

WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY? 
Tux world it goes round, 
And the people go mad; 
When good can't be found, 
We must put up with bad: 
Go things as they will, I ne’er mind ‘em, 
But take ‘em all just as I find "em— 
For what does it signify? 
Your starch-looking folks, 
Who shrug with grimace 
At practical jokes, 
Or a thing out of place, 
Are monstrously troublesome creatures; 
I laugh while they screw up their features— 
For what does it signify? 
A light heart must win, 
All must allow that; 
Gloom grunts and grows thin, 
Mirth laughs and grows fat: 
Your sour, crabbed folks are mere martyrs, 
And tuck themselves up in their garters— 
But what does it signify ? 
LUXURIOUS LIVING IN SIBERIA. 

Amon the higher classes in Siberia there is no 
lack of refinement and luxurious living. All the 
elegances of St. Petersburg have been transferred 
to the mountains of the Ural, where officials of all 
sorts, and mining engineers, live in the ‘‘ splendid 
style” affected by Western capitalists. With the 
refinements of civilization it will be seen that some 
of its bad habits flourish there also, 

‘*A traveler from the most civilized parts of Eu- 
rope, who should come here to gratity his curiosity, 
would not find a very remarkable difference between 
the style of living in this region among the wealthy 
and that of the same class in hisown country. He 
would find the ladies handsomely clad in dresses 
made from the best products of the looms of France 
and England; and would be welcomed at the fire- 
side, and on all occasions, with a generous hospi- 
tality seldom to be met with elsewhere. If asked 
to dinner, he would find placed on the board a re- 
past that would not disgrace the best hotels of the 
same countries. Fish and game of every kind are 
most abundant here, and luxuries from far distant 
regions are not wanting. Wines of the finest qual- 
ity, and in great variety, are ever found at their 
tables; the only drawback to comfort being the 
quantity of Champagne the traveler is obliged to 
drink. Their balls are elegant, and conducted with 
great propriety, and they dance well. The elder 
members of society spend their time at cards, risk- 
ing much money in this way. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the young men are also much ad- 
dicted to gambling—a pursuit which often ends in 
ruin here as elsewhere. During my stay in the 
Ural a young officer shot himself on account of his 
losses at cards. Even the fair sex in Ekaterine- 
burg pass much of their time in card-playing. I 
am acquainted with one family where there are no 
less than cleven children ; there is not a day in the 
year during which their mother spends less than 
five or six hours at cards, unless prevented by sick- 
ness; and when once she sits down to the card- 
table, husband, children, and all are forgotten. I 
know another lady here, the principal business of 
whose life is card-playing. She has a moderate 
income, and passes her days and most of her nights 
at cards; she has her daily rounds, andegoes with 
as much exactness to her haunts as the most punc- 
tual merchant to his office. Ten o'clock in the 
morning is her hour of business, the tables are 
opened and the cards placed. If no one calbefore 
this hour she goes forth to her usual occupation, 
and seeks some one among her friends who will sit 
down and play, if only for an hour. The game 
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over at one place she goes to another, till she finds 
some one who will indulge her in a second rubber; 
and so the time passes until dinner. After dining 
she sleeps a couple of hours, and wakes quite fresh 
for her favorite pursuit. In the evening she has 
no difficulty, for many are willing to play: thus 
the time is spent until a late hour.”—A thinson. 


THE LACE-MERCHANT'S DOG. 

Wuo would have imagined that a dog had been 
made serviceable as a clerk, and thus gained for 
his master upward of a hundred thousand crowns ? 
And ytt an incident like this happened a few years 
since in Europe. 

One of those industrious beings who know how 
to make a chaldron of coals out of a billet of wood, 
determined, in extreme poverty, to engage in trade. 
Me preferred that of the merchandise which occu- 
pied the least space, and was calculated to yield 
the most profit. Ile borrowed a small sum of 
money from a friend, and repairing to Flanders, 
he there bought pieces of lace, which, without any 
danger, he smuggled into France in the following 
manncr : 

Ile trained an active spanicl to his purpose. Ie 
caused him to be shaved, and procured for him the 
skin of another dog, of the same hue and the same 
shape. He then rolled the lace around the body 
of his dog, and put over it the garment of the stran- 
ger so adroitly that it was impossible to discover 
the trick. The lace thus arranged in his pedestrian 
bandbox, he would say to his docile messenger, 
‘Forward, my friend!’ At these words the dog 
would start and pass boldly through the gates of 
Malines or Valenciennes, in the face of the vigilant 
cflicers placed there to prevent smuggling. Hav- 
ing passed the bounds, he would wait for his mas- 
ter at a little distance in the open country. There 
they mutually caressed and feasted, and the mer- 
chant placed his packages in a place of security, 
renewing his occupation as necessity required. 

Such was the success of the smuggler that in 
five or six years he amassed a handsome fortune, 
and kept hiscoach. Envy pursues the prosperous, 
A mischievous neighbor betrayed the lace mer- 
chant, and, notwithstanding his efforts to disguise 
his dog, he was suspected, watched, and discovered. 

llow far does the cunning of some animals ex- 
tend! Did the spies of the custom-house expect 
him at one gute, he saw them at a distance, and 
instantly went toward the other. Were the gates 
shut against him, he overcame every obstacle— 
sometimes he leaped over the wall; at others passed 
secretly behind a carriage, or running between the 
legs of travelers, he would thus accomplish his aim. 
One day, however, while swimming in a stream 
near Malines, he was shot, and died in the water. 
There was then about him five thousand crowns’ 
worth of lace; the loss of which did not affect the 
master, but he was inconsolable for the loss of his 
faithful dog. 


MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN TEAVEN. 
Upon this James Kelly, the collector of the Scot- 
tish proverbs, observes, ‘‘ If marriages be made in 
heaven, some had few friends there”—a jocular re- 
mark which appears to us more accordant with the 
real spirit of the proverb than Trench’s unctuous 
comment. ‘A proverb,’ he says, ‘of such relig- 
ious depth and beauty it would have been quite 
impossible for all antiquity to have produced, or 
even remotely to have apprehended.” This is 
quite beside the mark; for there is no religious 
depth at all in the proverb, and its beauty consists 
only in its apt expression of this true but com- 
monplace observation, that it is not forethought, 
inclination, or mutual fitness that has the largest 
share in bringing couples together in matrimony. 
More efficient than all these is the force of circum- 
stances, or what people commonly call chance, fate, 
fortune, destiny, and so forth, as often as they find 
it making naught of their calculations, and bring- 
ing about results they had not dreamed of. In the 
French version of the adage—‘*‘ Marriages are writ- 
ten in heaven’’—we find the special formula of Ori- 
ental fatalism, and fatalism is every where the pop- 
ular creed respecting marriage. Witness the Scotch 
proverb, ‘‘A man may woo where he pleases, but 
he must wed where his hap is.” ence, as Shak- 
speare says, 
“The ancient saying is no heresy, 
Nanging and wooing go by destiny.” 
VENICE. 
Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West; the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth. 
Venice, the eldest child of Liberty— 
She was a maiden city, bright and free. 
No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And when she took unto herself a mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting sea. 
And, what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life had reached its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shado 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 


NEVER BE HAUGHTY. 

A MUMMING-bIRD met a butterfly, and, being 
pleased with the beauty of its pérson and glory of 
its wings, made an offer of perpetual friendship. 
“T can not think of it,’ was the reply, ‘as you 
once spurned me, and called me a crawling dolt.” 
‘*Tmpossible!” exclaimed the humming-bird. ‘I 
always entertained the highest respect for such 
beautiful creatures as you.” ‘Perhaps you dd 
now,” said the other; ‘* but when you insulted me 
I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece 
of advice: never insult the humble, as they may, 
some day, become your superiors,” 

EDUCATION. 

Epwcation does not profess to give the gifts of 
God, by creating abilities in man, but merely to 
draw such out as are inherent within him, so that 
he may be enabled to apply them to his comfort 
and happiness in life. Schools are arenas for men- 
tal training—places for mental gymnastics—where, 
by systematic effort and exercise, the feeble man 
may become strong. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Some years since I happened, in company with a num- 
ber of others, at the house of Colonel H——, a planter, 
away down South. After having regaled ourseives with 
a social puffat the weed, the Colonel said, ‘* Now, gents, 
let us take adrink all round."" To this appeal there was 
neither remonstrance nor a negative. The glasses hay- 
ing been duly emptied, ‘* Now, gents," said the Colonel, 
‘let us have another smoke. I always make it a rule 
to drink right away after smoking, and to smoke right 
after drinking.” And he did it. He lived up to his 
own doctrine. 

Judge Holmes, of the northern part of the State of New 
York, is one of the mort celebrated wits of that portion 
of our **great country."' The Judge has a son who was 
formerly known as ‘‘a hard case,"* but who, I am hap- 
py to say, has now ‘‘joined the Sons” and reformed. 
The young gentleman inherited a great portion of his fa- 
ther’s brilliant wit, and he sometimes even got a leetle 
the best of the Governor. 

The Jndge was invited to lecture in a little villago 
some miles distant from his place of residence, and his 
ton accompanied him. During the delivery of the lec. 
ture, a refractury child in the audience kept up an in- 
cessant equalling. The lecture was, however, gono 
through with, and the Judge and his son cot into their 
carriage and started for home. Aftcr riding somo dis- 
tance in silence, the Judge eaid: 

“Don't you think, Henry, that that child disturbed 
the audience very much ?” 

** Why no, father,” said Ienry, “I didn't observe that 
they wire kept awake by it." 








In acertain town of Massachusetts was an old-fashion- 
ed country tavern, kept by an inveterate wag named Da- 
vis. Ona cold wintry day a good-looking Irishman, who 
was passing through the village, called at the tavern to 
warm himself. The landlord and several of his nei:h- 
bors sat cozily chatting before the fire, andl politely mado 
way for the traveler to take a seat among them, *A 
cowld day," says he. Affirmed unanimously, “ An 
what's the news?" says he. ‘* There is nothing new," 
replied the host, ‘only”—in his dry way—* they say the 
devil's dead.” “ An sure," says Pat, “that is nea's in- 
dade.” After a while he arose, walked across the room, 
placed some coppers on the bar, returned to the fire, and 
resumed his seat. The landlord als» having gone to the 
har, inquired of the traveler what he'd have to drink for 
his money. ‘Nothing at all at all," was the reply. 
** Why then did you lay this money here?" “An sure, 
Sir,” replied Pat, ‘it's the custom in me own counthry, 
\ hen a chap loses his dad‘y, to give him a few coppers 
to help him pay for the wake.” 








In one of the picturesque hill-top towns of Western 
Virginia there lived an ardent spirit. Onee, af er in- 
dulging in a daily drink, he formed the purpose of at- 
tempting to fly; and, to obtain a starting-point, climbed 
the sign-post of the village inn. Upon this elevation 
poised, with arms for wings, he struck out bolily into 
the yielding atmosphere. Gravity—not that of the by- 
standers—brought him to the ground with conseqnences. 
The next day our soreing fricnd was asked how he 
“liked flying?" ‘ Oh!" said he, “it's nothing to fly, 
but it's mighty hard to light." _ 





A hen in Lynn having made the most devoted efforts 
for the proper incubation of a nest of eggs, one of the eggs 
very obstinately remained unhatched, and on breaking it 
open it was discovered that the duly formed ehell con- 
tained only a common bottle cork! 

: Miia encanta 

A little five-year-old friend of ours was the other day 
puzzled, as nany an older head has been, in trying to 
form an idea of the spirit as distinct from the body. Wo 
endeavored to explain. ‘* You said you loved me ju-t 
now” “Oh, yes—lest!" ‘*What do you love with, 
your forehead 7" ‘No. ‘* Your hand? your foot ? your 
cheek? your eyes?" ‘*No—no—" and the inquiring 
hand fluttered from one member to another as they were 
mentioned, pausing at last over the heart, with a triumph- 
ant “Oh, I know now what I love with—it's—it's—ii's 
the piece that joggl «!" 





A Western pettif gger once broke forth in the followirg 
indignant strain: * Sir, we're enough for ye, the hull ot 
ye. Me and my client can't never be intimidated nor 
tyrannized over; mark that. And, Sir, just so sure as 
this court decides against us, we'll file a writ of pro- 
gander, Sir, and we—" Tere he was interrupted by the 
opposite counsel, who wanted to know what he meant by 
a writ of progander. ‘ Mean? why, Sir, a writ of pro- 
gander is a—a—a—it'sa— Wal, I don't just remember 
the exact word, but it's what will knock thunder out of 
your one-horse courts anyhow." 





Few men have a readier excuse for their homage than 
the Grecian sage, who, being asked why philosophers a!- 
ways ran after rich men, while rich men never courted 
philosophers, replied, ** Because the latter know they 
want money, while the former haven't sense enough to 
know they want wisdom.” 





We have heard a woman ef the world say, ‘‘ The state 
of widowhood is inconvenient—for one must assume all 
the modesty of a young girl, without being able to feign 
her ignorance.” 





A henpecked husband says that, instead of simself and 
wife being one, they are ten; for she is 1 and he is 0. 





The book-keeper who fell from a column of figures is 
still in a critical state, 





Meriam, the philosopher of Brooklyn Heights, caleu- 
lates the whole depth of all the rain and snow (if melted) 
which has fallen within thirty-two years at about one 
hundred and fifteen feet. If it had all remained where 
it fell, the largest merchant ships might sail direct from 
Albany to Quebec. How fortunate it is that it dried 
up!” 

There is a woman in Blackwell's Island Lunatic Asy- 


lum who thinks the Roman Catholics are trying to build 
a cathedral in her stomach. 








A favorite mode of introduction in Brazil is said to be: 
“This is my friend; if he steals any thing from you, I 
am responsible for it.” y 





Has a finer thought ever been penned than that Knowles 
put into the mouth of Virginius? 
“T hear a voice so soft that nothing comes 
*Twixt it and silence!" 





The Northampton Courier vouches for the truth of a 
statement that a dog, sold in Canada by a resident of Ver- 
mont, a year or two since, wai'ed until the St. Lawrence 
River had frozen over, traveled back to his old home, a 
distance of more than a hundred miles, and then, being 
ordered back by his former master, returned to his quar 
ters in the Queen's dominions, where he has since remaiu- 
ed a faithful subject. 








A Wisconsin correspondent of the Rochester Ui./on 
states that, in going from Prairie du Chien to La Crosse, 
a few days ago, a singular scene was prescnted on the 
steamboat. At one end of the long saloon a clergyman 
was preaching to a emall crowd gathered around him; 
in the middle gambling was in busy progress; and at the 
other extremity of the saloon there was masic and dan- 
cing. 





, 


A few days since a rough, country-looking fellow cn- 
tered one of our city banks, and marching up to the coun- 
ter, exclaimed, ‘‘Ilere I am; I want you to take a fiir 
look at me."* Without saying a word further he str 
out, The next day the same customer appeared, utt: 
the same words, and again disappeared. The third cay 
at about the same t me, he walked in, and advancing to 
the teller's desk, threw down a draft payable three days 
after sight. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘you've seen me three 
times, I want the money for it." 











A machine for ** pumping’ witnesscs is among the hy- 
draulics patented last weck. The inventor is first cousin 
to the old man who made leather spikes, 
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A young lady thus describes her feeling, and courts 
sywpathy— ; 
. My heart is sick, my heart is sad, 
But, oh! the cause I dare not tell; 
I am not grieved, I am not glad, 
I am not ill, I am not well! 
I'm not myself—I'm not the same; 
I am indeed, I know not what; 
I'm changed in all, except in name— 
Oh when shall I be changed in tuat! 





One of Moliére’s best characters is Alceste, in ‘ The 
M ithrope.” who neglected the Trecautions of pru- 
denee, and allowed a lawsuit which he might have gained 
to be lost by default, for the purpose of seeing “ how far 
human wickedness could yo.” 








In the hearing of an Irish case for an assault and bat- 
tery, a counsel, while cross-examining one of the wit- 
nesses, asked him what they had at the first place they 
stopped at? “Four glasses of ale.” “What next?" 
* Two glasses of whisky.’ ** What next?" 
of brandy.” **Whatnext?" “A fight.” 


* One glass 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Franxin Square, Monday, Feb. 22, 1858. 


Tux movement of contraction of trade and aggregation 
of moncy at the financial centres continues with unabated 
vigor. The foreign trade of the port last week compares 
as follows with that of the corresponding week last year: 

Imports. Exports. 

Week ending Feb. 20, 18°S $2,458,C55....$1,5¢7,994 

Corresponding week, 1857 5,064,657...._ 1,430.308 

Decrease .......00000: $2,575,002 
BROROOID. «ons oncdvece céccesecacvecess $117,556 

Since 1st January the imports at this port foot up over 
twenty millions less than they were to same date last 
year. The spring trade will decidedly be dull, but the 
country will be none the worse on that account, and busi- 
ness will revive in the fall with all the more vigor. 

Of specie there was last week $641,688 exported against 
the California arrival, so that the Banks will probably 
show over thirty-one millions this evening. Exchange 
rules at 1% ¢ @ 109) on London, and 5.16 @ 5.140n Paris, 
At these rates it will hardly pay to ship specie. 

We learn by the Africa that the Bank of England has 
reduced the rate of discount to 5}, and that money is 
abundant in Lombard Street at 2}, and even 2 per cent. 
Every thing indicates still more strikingly than hereto- 
fore the imminence of an unprecedented plethora of 
money at the financial centres. 

The upward movement in the Stock Exchange contin- 
ued throughout the first three days of the past week, but 
was checked on Friday and Saturday. Since this day 
last week, however, we note an improvement of from 2 
to 5 per cent. in the leading railway securities, while 
State stocks are quict. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New Yors, Monday, February 22, 1858. 


Tne Wholesale Produce Marke's during the past week 
have been quite active tor Flour, which has been in live- 
ly demand, chiefly for home use, at strengthening prices. 
The receipts have been light, and the available supply 
has been reduced. Wheat has advanced, but the receipts 
and sales have been very limited. Corn has been pretty 
freely offered and purchased at firmer rates. Rye and 
Oats attracted more attention at buoyant quotations. ... 
Cotton opened briskly at very full prices, but for a few 
days past it has been less sought after at easier rates, 
closing rather quietly yet steadily....Groceries were in 
good demand at generally firmer prices. ...Provisions 
opened with a pretty active inquiry at rising prices, es- 
pecially for hog products, but these close heavily and 
languidly....Dry Cod and Massachusetts Mackerel have 
been more sought after, and have slightly advanced. ... 
Malaga Raisins were bri-ker and dearer. . .. Hay was less 
freely offered, and was in fair request at rising prices. ... 
Hides and Naval Stores were more inquired for at im- 
proved rates....Wool was dull, and to cash buyers, do- 
mestic was available at an average reduction of 3 c. per 
pound from the highest rates of the season....The Dry 
Goods trade is moderately active. The demand is main- 
ly from Southern buyers, there being a very slack in- 
quiry from Western dealers. Standard fabrics are gen- 
erally firm, and in prices of unbleached Cotton Goods 
some improvement is perceptible. Auction sales are still 
numerous, but are gradually becoming less important and 
The week's import of Dry Goods 
amouuted to $1,2:-9.126 against $.,194,173 the corres- 
ponding week in 157. The imports since the Ist of Jan- 
uary have been $7,216,116 against $20,627,596 same tiwe 
in 1857....The movements in other commodities were 
moderate, and unproductive of any remarkable altera- 
tions....We append a revised list of the closing quota- 
tions for the leading articles: 




















Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $425 @ $465 
Superfine to fancy Western do. - 4230 @ 465 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel... .. - 44 @ 750 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 449 @ 700 
Super to Extra Canajlian, per barrel... 430 @ 55) 
Mixed to Extra Southe-n, per barrel.. 475 @ 825 
Fine to Supe fine Rye Flour, per bbl... 300 @ 400 
Corn Meal, per barrel....... ° 350 
White Wheat, per bushel.. aes 1424 
Red Wheat, per bushel .... 1 224 
New Crop Corn, per bushel 7 
Rye, per bushel ........ccccscsccccce 72 
Ksarley, per bushel............+0+++ ‘ 78 
Western Oats, per bushel ..... z 47 
State Oats, per bushel.........-..eee. 46 
Jersey and Penn, Oats, per bushel.... 35 @ 40 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 23 @ 36 
Cotton, middlings, per pound....... ee 1i@ 12 
Mess Pork, per barrel..... sceeeeecees 1660 Ww 1675 
Prime Pork, per barrel.............. - 13:5 @ 1340 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 950 @ 1100 
Country Pr.me Beef, per barrel...... - 650 @ 750 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce..... sees» 2100 @ 2500 
Beef Hams, per barrel .......+..-+.+. 1700 @ 1800 
Cut Meats, per pound...... araet 6 @ Si 
Lard, per pound........0+.-. amentene 9% @ 10 
State Isutter, per pound...... eeeecece 15 @ 25 
Western Butter, per pound........... 2 @ 17 
Cheese, per pound re 6} @ St 
Rice, per 100 pounds..... ere --- 27% @ 875 
Riv Coffee, per pound...... ‘ ‘t @ 11} 
Cuba Sugar, per pound .... 445@ 6b 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon... eee D2 w 2% 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound..... ae 5 @ 7 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 30 @ _ 
llyson ‘Yeas, per pound....... Sen cede 3 @ 69 
Oolong Teas, per pound.............+ 28 @ 50 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ 221@ 25 
ale Hay, per 100 pounds,....... + 5 @ 75 
liops, Crop of 1857, per pound........ 4@ 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound........ 44 @ 18 
Seed Leaf Tobacco, per pound........ 9 @ oS 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... 27 @ 45 
American pulled Wool, per pound ... 20 @ 32 
Dry Cod, per hundred weight ....... 325 @ 3624 
Mass. Mackerel, No. 1, small, perbarrel 1065 «@ 1037} 
= su No. 2, large, = 87 @ 925 
is ssi No. 3, medium, “ 810 @ -- 
Bunch Raisins, per box.............. 250 @ _ 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds... 375 @ 887} 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon....... 4. @ SD 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds...... 145 @ 148 


Freights were moderately active, and rates were sus- 
tained. For Liverpool, Cotton 5-32d. per pound; Flour, 
1s. 9d. @ 2s. per barrel; Grain, 44d. @ 6d. per bushel; 
Rosin, 2s, per barrel; Pork, 2s. 6d. per barrel; Beef, 3s. 
6d. per tierce; and Heavy Goods, 20s, per ton, For oth- 





er ports proportionate figures. The number of vessels, 
of all classes, in port on Saturday was 526. 

The Live Stock Markets were well supplied with 
Beeves last Wednesday, and as the demand was not act- 
ive, prices tended downward. The cattle offered were 
of unusually good quality. ...Milch Cows were in very 
slack request at previous figures....Veal Calves were 
lightly purchased at old prices, with more offering. ... 
Sheep and Lambs were in moderate demand at former 
rates. ... Swine were less abundant, and were more sought 
after at strengthening quotations....The reported re- 
ceipts of Live Stock during each of the last two weeks 
compare thus: 


Beeves......... eeececevcces 2,400 3,030 
BEeh COWS cccccvccceccece - 172 
WOE Ce Bivcccccccesccccse 370 4il 
Sheep and Lambs .......... 6,860 6.602 
Swine. cccoccece cocccccccece 1,005 —_ 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 





Maryland 


Pennsylvania . Connecticut ......... 2 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets lust Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to premium Beeves, per pound.. $ 7 


Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @w 6000 
Veal Calves, per pound .........-..+. 5 @ (ft 
Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 17 @ 700 
S - per pound......... 8 @ 11 
Live Swine, per pound.............+- 41@ Gt 
Dressed ** et -eweedssvenunat 6 Ww ii 


The wintry weather during the past week has had the 
effect of curtailing the receipts of Country Produce, and 
the various markets have been rather sparingly supplied, 
especially with Vegetables, yet te demand has been very 
slack, and prices have not varied remarkably. 


Wuo0.LrsaLe Prices orTAINep by Propucens at Wasn- 
INGTON MARKET. 










Apples, per barrel..........+ ecccesees S280) @ S475 
Apples, dried, per pound............. 5} @ ii 
Peaches, dried, per pound ,.......... 17 @ 19 
Piums, dried, per pound,............ 1 @ 20 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ............ 225 @ 25) 
Chestnuts, per bushel ..............0. 200 @ 25) 
Peanuts, per bushel ......ccccccecces 7 @ 100 
Cranberries, per barrel. .............. §5) @ 1150 
Potatoes, Per WAGEl. oc csccccsecceccce 1 @ 375 
we ee ee ‘5 @ 109 
“* sweet, per barrel.............+. 45) @w 500 
Onions, per barrel ........0cce.seeees 1:5 @ 3800 
Turnips, per barrel.............. ese 2 @ 50 
Beets, per barrel ......ccccsccccecsce 12 @ 107 
Cabbages, per 100 ..........ccsceeeee 400 @ 5w 
” Red, per dozen ..........-. 100 @ 12% 
PNG, BOF RIG oncncccccnceneses 100 w 1:5 
Carrots, per barrel. ......2...seeee0es 11243@ 12% 
Lacks, por 100... ccccrcccoccccccces -- 300 @ 400 
Celery, per dozen ......0. ccscscccces 140 @ 1:45 
Garlic, per 100..... he esaehacseses 500 @ — 
Eggs, l.imed, per dozen............++ ll @ 12 
Egys, Fresh, per dozen ....22.-.se0e. 16 @ 16} 
Chickens, per pound........++....++ ll @ 13 
Fowls, per pound..... pebveeetaksean 10 @ 13 
Guinea Fowl, per pair.............+. 44 @ du 
Ducks, per pound 14 @ 18 
“ per pair ... 1% @ 12 
Turkeys, per pound......... cee ° 10 @ lt 
Geese, per pound........... am os 9 @ 11 
Pigeons, per dozen ..... eT Tre eT - 295 @ 300 
Prairie Hens, per pair............+. + 155 @ 150 
Partridge, per pair .......ccececes -- 100 @ 128 
QUA, BOP GOBER, «ccc cases sccces ----5 500 @ 550 
Ronetaes Fis ccccccccccecceccessces 125 w 250 
RODNS, CRON... ccccccccccccsccccccce 18 @ 25 
Ilares, each...... Seacecscecoseovccce oT @ 5) 
Squirrels, each..... Saaponeenses onene 5 @ 8 
Venison, per pound ........0..seeeees 9@ 15 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Ceannener CULTURE. — The Subscri- 

bers have issued a Circular on the Cranberry and 
its Culture, and will forward them to all applications free 
of charge. Also will forward the plants by express in a 
fresh state to all parts of the United States. Price $5 
per 1000. Address SULLIVAN BATES & CO., Beil- 
ingham, Norfolk Co., Mass, 


R 


ICH CLOTH COVERS 
FOR 
VOLUME I. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
ARE NOW READY. 
Price Firtry Cents. 





The Trade and Bookbinders will be supplied at 
TWEntTy-FIve ree Cent. Discount. 


EBIT AND CREDIT. Translated from 

the German of Gustav Freytac. By L. ©. C. 

With a Preface, by Curistian Cuaries Jostas bun- 

sen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Vh. Third Edition. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, $i 00. 





Published by TTARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,” Harren & Brotnens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Que Dollar. 








FUN!!! 
ARPER’S COMICALITIES. 


SeLectep From DRAWINGS bY 
LEECH, DOYLE, AND OTHERS. 
CONTALNING 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 








FIRST SERIES. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 
UPUY’S NEW PERFUME FOR THE 
SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK, 
Distilled from Fracrant Trvirs. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 69 Broadway. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1558, 
by Eugene Dupuy, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the U. 8. for the Southern District of New York. 














O FATHERS AND MOTHERS.—Scarlet 
Fever proves the importance of purifying the 
blood by a brisk purgation, Let BRANDRETII'S pills 
be used in sufficient doses to purge freely, and the disease 
will be entirely manageable from its commencement; 
there will be no settlings of the humors, no dropsies, no 
croups, as there too often is under the ordinary treat- 
ment after the complaint is said to be cured. Brand- 
reth’s pills should be used as a preventive in those lo- 
calities where it exists. Oh, what misery would be 
saved were Brandreth's pills properly appreciated. Prin- 
cipal office 43 Canal Street. Sold also at 296 bowery and 
241 Hudson Street, 66 Houston Street, corner of Lewis 
Street, 113 Third Avenue, and 175 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, Price 25 cents a box. 





(ce Will be sent by mail, postage free. <F} 
rCER WOR @6@ FI LD 8’ 
Fine Itivsteratep Hovsrnoip EpIrion oF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
TWENTY-SIX VOLUMES NOW READY, VIZ. : 
Waveney, 2 vols. HEART or Mip-Lotutan, 2 


Guy Mannenina, 2 vols. vols 

Tue Antiquary, 2 vols. Bripe or LAMMERMOOR, 2 
lon Roy, z vols. vols, 

Biack Dwarr ann Lr- Ivannog, 2 vols. 


Tur Mon srery, 2 vols. 
Tus Abbe t, 2 vols. 
Kenitwortu, 2 vols, 
‘Tue inate, 2 vols. 


GEND OF MONTROSE, 
2 vols. 


OLD Merta ity, 2 vols. 


We are now publishing a beautiful Household Edition 
of the Waverley Novels (the cheapest because the best), 
to be completed in 

FORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES 

of portable size in 16mo form. The paper is of fine 
quality; the stereotype plates are not old ones repaired, 
the type having been cast expressly for this work. The 
Novels are illustrated with capital steel plates newly en- 
graved in the best manner, after drawings and paintings 
by the most eminent artists, among whom are Birket 
Foster, Darley, Billings, Landseer, Harvey and Faed. 
This Edition contains all the late-t notes and corrections 
of the author, a Glossary and Index; and some curious 
additions, especially in“ Guy Mannering” and the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor; being the fullest edition of the Novels 
ever published. The notes are at the foot of the page— 
a great convenience to the reader, but one that is gener- 
aliy overlooked by the publishers of other Editions of 
Scott's Novela. 

It is the intention of the Publishers to issuc two vol- 
umes (elegantly bound in cloth, stamped with original 
and appropriate designs every month, until the whole is 
complete). The pr.ce is 75 cents per volume. 

For opinions of the Press as to the superiority of T1ck- 
wor & Firips' “Jilustrated Household Waverley,’ over 
all others, see elaborate notices in the New York ‘Tribune, 
Publishers’ Circular, Home Journal, Evening Post, Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, Mirror, Albion, Herald, Kn'ckerbock- 
er, Putnam's Monthly, Harper's Magazine, Boston Cou- 
rier, Traveler, Journal, Transcript, Evening Gazette, 
Christian Examiner, Advertiser, Post, Bee, and all the 
other Papers and Periodicals published in the country. 





Tor SALz BY 





ravings. 10 vols, 12mo, Muslin, 75 
The Volumes are sold separately or 





cents per Volume. 
in Sets. 

Vou. I. Castle Rackrent; Eseay on Irish Bulls; Essay 
on Self-Justification; The Prussian Vase; The Good 
Aunt. 

Vou. II. Angelina; The Good French Governess; 
Mademoiselle Panache; The Knapsack; Lame Jervis; 
The Will; Out of Debt Out of Danger; The Limerick 
Gloves; The Lottery; Rosanna. 

Vou. III, Murad the Unlucky; The Manufacturers ; 
Ennui; The Contrast; The Grateful Negro; To-mor- 
row; The Dun. 

Vou. IV. Maneuvering; Almeria; Vivian. 

Vow. V. The Absentee; Madame de Fleury; Emily de 
Coulanges; The Modern Griselda, 

Vou. VI. Belinda, 

Vou. VII. Leonora; 
Patronage. 

Vou. VILL Patronage; Comic Dramas. 

Vou. IX. Harrington; Thoughts on Bores; Ormond. 

Vou. X. Helen. 

It is unnecessary at this day to eulogize the works of 
Miss Edgeworth—they have taken an enduring position 
in Englich literature. Sir Walter Scott, with his char- 
acteristic frankness, has acknowledged that his original 
idea when he commenced his career as a novelist was to 
be to Scotland what Miss Edgeworth was to Ireland—to 
portray the peculiarities of manners belonging rather to 
the generation passing away than to that which now ex- 
ists, and to give life to the natural ecenery, and perma- 
nence to the national characteristics of his countrymen. 

In depicting the strange varieties of Irish character, 
whether grave or gay, Miss Edgeworth is confessedly 
without an equal. Her comic and playful satire ranks 
her high in the dominions of humor, while .t is combined 
with a sterling common sense, and a power of picturesque 
description which seldom fall to the lot of the wit or the 
satirist. Her story-telling powers are admirable. 

The whole of the works, as published in this edition, 
have undergone a careful revision and correction by the 
author herself. 


Letters on Female Education ; 


Published by HARPER & BROTIERS, Franklin 
Square, New » ork. 

te” Uarrer & Broruens will send either of the 
abuve volumes by Mail, postage paid (for any distance 
in the United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of Sev- 
enty-five Cents. 


HE REAL FRANGIPANNI PERFUME 

is manufactured only by Messrs. Pirsse & Lupin, 

of London, and they take this opportunity to caution 

purchasers against imitations, of which there are none, 

however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance 
as madé by P. & L. 

Their appointed Agent for the United States, FE, DU- 

PUY, 609 Broadway, Late (Inger). 


THE BEST CHURCH HISTORY. 











Tue Tutrp VOLUME or 

\IESELER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 

A Text-Book on Chureh History. by Dr. Joun 
C. L. Girserer. Translated from the Fourth Revised 
German Edition, By Samuent Davipson, LL.D., and 
Rev. Joun WINnSTANLEY JivLL, M.A. A new American 
Edition. Revised and Edited by Rev. Henry b, Surru, 
)). D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 3 vols. Svo, Sheep, $6 15. 

In the new edition of this incomparable Church Ilis- 
tory, a thorough revision of the translation has been 
made, with additional references to the English and 
later German works. The alterations are numerous, 
giving more exactly the sense of the original, and cor- 
recting frequent mistranslations, 

The work, when finished, will form a complete and au- 
thentic history of the Christian Church to A.D. 1548, 
composed with abundant and careful learning, especially 
adapted to the wants of students, and indispensable as a 
guide to any who would examine the original sources, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,” Hanrer & Brotners will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (tor any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


UROPEAN ACQUAINTANCE. Being 
Sketches of People in Europe. By J. W. De Foa- 
Est. l2mo, Muslin, 15 cents, 

Mr. De Forest has had the rare tact and judgment to 
let the guide-books alone, and write only of what he ac- 
tually saw and heard. Hence his unpretending volume 
affords the most life-like, animated, and charming pic- 
tures of Kuropean society.—\. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

One of the most readable and interesting books of 
travel that has appeared for many months.— Phila. Chris- 
tian Observer. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*.* Harrer & Brotuers will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance inthe United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Seventy-five Cents, 





CJINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
For all manufacturing purposes SINGER'S Si: W- 

ING MACHINES are deemed indispentable. The pub- 
lic insist upon having their clothing, &c., made by them, 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is the latest 
presented for competition, and being arranged with ful! 
knowledge of the defects of other machines for similar 
uses, has avoided or remedied them all. It is the hand- 
somest Sewing Machine ever made, and the easiest to 
learn to operate. Using one of these machines is an el- 
egant amusement, Price $100, with iron table complete, 
I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway, New York. 





i ASers NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 
lilustrated by Twenty-six Lngravings. 
MY ILLUSIONS SPARE! 
THE THREE SONS, 
ILLUSTRATION.—The Family. 
TROPICAL JOURNEYINGS. 
Illustrated by Eighteen Engravings. 
THE BLADENSBURG DUELING GROTND. 
Illustrated by Four Engravings. 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Cuanues leave. 
(Concluded. ‘ 
PROGRESS OF WOMANHOOD. 
WESTMORELAND. 
THE CAPTAIN BECALMED. 
A PAPER OF ALL SORTS. 
ROUGE ET NOIR. 
EVERY WIFE HER OWN TORMENTOR. 
MY WIFE AND I. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackrnay 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— A Dancing Lessou.— Gumbo As- 
tonis' «s the Servants’ Hall.—Four HMead-Pieces, 
Cuartes XIII. Protitless Quest. 
Cuarter XIV. Harry in bkngland, 
Cuarter XV. A Sunday at Castlewood. 
Cuarter XVI. In which Gumbo shows Skill with 
the old inglish weapon. a 
THE STATUE IN CLAY. 
MONTIILY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
SUBSTANCE AND SITADOWS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —A Surprise.—A Pump.—A Parrot. 
“A Greedy Pig.—A Queer Fish.—A Bantam.—The Cat, 
—A ‘Tea-Pot.—Text and Comment.—A Young Monkey. 
—An Old Woman.—aAllsopp’s Pale Ale, 
FASHIONS FOR MARCIL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Carriage Costume and Boys’ 
Dress.—t uschia Sleeve.— Dress Cap.-—Under-Sleeve. 





MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, “7HE VIR- 
GINIANS,” with many humorous Illustrations by the 
Author, was commenced in the Drozmmurr Number of 
Harrer’s Macazine. It is printed from early sheets, 
received from the Author in advance of publication in 
England, for which the Pufflishers pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 





TERMS. 
Ore Copy for One Year . ° ° . $3.00 
Two Copies for One Yegr . ; . - 510 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sun- 
SCRIBERS 

The Postage upon *‘ Harper's Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where tt is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 
NEW PERFUME.—Messrs. Josern Bur- 

netr & Co, have produced a new and mort de- 
lightful perfume for the handkerchief, for which they 
have chosen the very appropriate name of * Florimet.” 
Its odor is that of an exquisite bouquet of choice and 
delicate flowers, without too much of that peculiar sv ect- 
ness ro common in French Extracts, which satiates and 
sickens the senses. It is very neatly put up in bottles, 
which sell at fifty cents each, and may be had of the 
principal Druggists and Perfumers.—7Zranscript. 





INCREASED ATTRACTIONS! 
BULWER, THACKERAY, CHARLES READE, 
MRS. GASKELL, axnp WILKIE COLLINS, 





[| ARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, “THE VIR- 
GINIANS.” with many humorous Ilustrations by the 
Author, was commenced in the DECEMBER Number of 
Harren’s Macaztne. It is printed from early sheets 
—received from the 4uthor in advance of publication in 
England — for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 





f 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Cents a Numuce; $2 0 a Year. 
BULWER'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH If" pronounced to 
be the masterpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 
novelist, by special arrangement with the Author, ap- 
pears in Hanrers WEEKLY simultaneously with its 
publication in England. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
One Copy for One Year. ° 
Two Copies forOne Year. . . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sun- 
SCRILERS. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. 1 00 
One Copy for One Year. . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . 400 
Five Copies for One Year . ° 9 00 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . £0 00 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year - 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrive 
or TWENTY-FIVE > ULSCRIBERS. 

Volume L. of “HAKPLR's WEEKLY," handsomely 
bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 5), is now ready. 

Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wish 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TWENTY-FIVE Pra 
Cent. Discount allowed to Book binde:s and the Trae. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE" and “HAI ICs 
WEEKLY,” when taken together, are supplied ut J ove 
DOLLARS a year. 

Numbers from the commencement of beth the Maga 
zing and WEEKLY can etill be supplied. Specimen ev; 
ies furnished gatuitously. Clergymen and ‘ 
supplied at the lowest Club rates, 

fhe Postage upon “Harper's Macazine” and 
“JIaARPeR § WEEKLY" must be paid at the Cflice rhcre 
they ure received. When prepaid quarterly in advance, 
the Postage is Thirty-six Cents a year on the MAGAAINE 
and Twenty-six Cents a year on the WEEKLY 

Persons residing in the British Provinces will ront 
in addition to their Subscription, Thirty-six Cents « 
MaGazine, and Twenty-sic Cents on the Wrek.y | & 
the American postage. 

' HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isiures. 

Franklin Square, New York. 
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Portrait of a famous Steamboat Commodore, taken at the moment he was told that Congress was = MAN oF 11 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Feprvary 27, 1858. 











going to oblige Steamers to carry Life-Boats to save their Passengers in case of Shipwreck. 
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(ent. on Honrsrpack, Get out of the Way, Boy! get out of the Way !—My Ilorse don't like Donkeys!” 
Boy. ** Don't he?—Then why don’t he Kick you Ot?” 
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CENES OF 
WO CLERICAL 
LIFE. The Sad 
Fortunes of the 
Rev. Amos Barton. 
—Mr. Gilfil's 
Love-Story. —Ja- 
net's Repentance. 
A Novel. By 
Grore@e E tor. 
(Originally — pub- 
lished in Black- 
wood's Magazine.) 
8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 





Their quiet and 
original humor, 
the delicate in- 
sight into charac- 
ter displayed, the 
tender and subtle 
pathos of the sev- 
cral stories, have 
gained for Mr. El- 
jot a considerable, 
and not a common 
reputation, --- 
Leader (London). 


Published by 
WARPER & 
BROTILERS, 

— Franklin Square, 

We 3 Oa he New York. 
ie ——= — 
——<_— __ | eer 

_———~ «- *," Warrre & 
BrotTnesrs will 
send the above 
Work by Mail, 








s. Jenson & IR 5 » iy , i i vi yf ¥ 

x s. JENSON & I ROTHER, of the Egy pt of Illinois, having come to New York | postage paid to 
for the Jirst time in their lives, proceed to visit the shipping, and are much struck 
with the size of a China Clipper, when the above little accident cuts short their ob- 


any part of the 

United States, on 

receipt of Fifty 
' Cents. 





HAND. For Alphabet, Specimen Pages of the Pho- 
nographic Magazine for 1808, and List of Works (free), 
Address BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, 0. 


N YSTIC HALL SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, 5 miles from Boston. A Catalogne may he 
obtained of the Principal, 
Mrs, T. P, SMITH, Box, Boston, Mass, 


we RAY WE ARYANS mes eR ; — — , 
_ tine Se ne , POE tern aero Sea 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 
20th THOUSAND. 








un Worip, ‘* What Rubbish to talk about Marrying on £1009 a year! 
Why, it ain’t enough to Buy a Fellah Cigars!” York. 
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T SAAC TAY- 
& LURKS WORLD OF 
MIND. The World of 
‘iind. An Elementary 
Rook. By Isaao Tar- 


10dism," ** Loy- 

uitism,” “* Nat- 
iral History of Enthusi- 
osm,” &c., &c. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 








Justly commands at. 
t.ntion. Mr. Taylorisa 
lucil and clegant writer, 
as well as an original and 
profound thinker, and 
knows how to mould his 
subject in the most at- 
tractive form. His pres- 
ent work is a closely rea- 
soned treatise on mental 
philosophy, in which the 
carlier chapters relate to 
pure metaphysics — ab- 
stractions ultimate, mix- 
ed and concretive, the 
sense of fitness and the 
grounds of certainty in 
relation to metaphysical 
speculation — while the 
bulk of the volume con- 
cerns what is properly 
physical in mental phi- 

| losophy, such as laughter 
and weeping, language, 

| the emotions and tastes, 
cc. 

General readers who 
cesire to attain, without 
much labor, a clear un- 
derstanding of the ele- 
mentary principles of in- 
tellectnal philosophy,and 
to train and invigorate 
their reasoning faculties, 
can not better accomplish 
their object than by study- 
ing this essay on the 
World of Mind. —™N. ¥. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

| Published by HAR- 

| PER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New 














| meee FERN BLOWN UP, 
But no ones BROKEN. 
People start in great amaze, 
From their eyes they wildly gaze, 
Crying, as they hurry past, 
“Fanny Fern is gone at last!" 
Keep cool, people—'tis not so— 
Fanny Fern is still the go; 
*Twas a Fanny Fern afloat, 
Name bestowed upon a boat. 
Read the choicest works of Fanny, 
Get a book and gift from Ranney. 
Not only the works of Fanny Fern, bnt the choiecst 
gems of literature by the finest authors of the day, are 


| sold at the great gift book store, 2°3 Broadway, and ev- 
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A fresh Delivery of Dr. Livingstone’s Africa will be | 


ready next weck, when the work may be obtained of the 
Zookscliers generally throughout the United States and 
Canada; or, 

Cer UWarrer & Protners will send it by Mail, post- 
age paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
Three Doilars. 

MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEANCIIFS IN 
SOUTIT AFRICA; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years" 
Iesidence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from 
the Cape of Good Hore to Loando on the West Coast; 
thence across the Continent, down the River Zambesi to 
the Eastern Ocean, Py Davin Livinostonr, LL.D., 
)D.C.L. Two Maps by Annowsmitn, 2 Portrait on Stcel, 
and Numerous Illustrations, Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 

CAUTION! 

Messrs. Narrrr & Protners tate thi: opyortui 
cautioning the Public against several sprurious publicc- 
tions, which, by artful advertisements, are inade to ap- 
pear as though emanating from Dr. Livingstone. They 
are authorized to say that Dr. Livingstone renuciates 
them entirely, and wishes it to be gencrally known that 
the present work is the 
ONLY AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF IIS AD- 

VENTURES AND TRAVELS IN APPLICA. 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


postace STAMPS FOR SALE, 
IN ANY QUANTITY, 





AT 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUABE. 








ery book or valentine sold is accompanied by a splendid 
present. Catalogues sent free. Address 
A. RANNEY, Agent. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
4°5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
750 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
{wv These Machines are justly admitted to be the 


best in the market for family sewing. 


G G. EVANS, 
Ie PUBLISHER AND ORIGINATOR 


OF THE 
GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE, 
Has just issued a complete Catalogue of NEW AND 
POPULAR BOOKS, embracing all the departments ef 
Literature, which is mail 





l rrre to any part of the 
$500 worth of Gifts with each $1000 worth of 
k All Books sold at Publishers’ lowest prices. 

tooks received as soon as issued. A Gift vorth 
from 25 cents to $109 will be delivered with each book 
soll at the time of sale. 

Orders from the country promptly filled, and the goods 
forwarded by express or mail on the same day the order 
is received. 

Liberal inducements to Country Agents 

Address G. G. EVAN 

159 Chestnut Strect. Philadel 1, Pa 


THE FIRST VOLUME 








HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth aud Half Morocco, may be 
had of the following Booksellers: 
In lose 
A. WILLIAMS « 0 


JOUN J. DYER & CO, 
PEDERNEN & CO. 


In PHILADELPHIA. 
A. WINCH, 
W. DT. ZIEDER. 





I -Ew OF 
J 
B. M. 
GEO, 
In Sr. Lorr 
hA 3M. CRAWTPORD 
Lk. kh. WOODWATI 


In CINCINNATI. 
Il. W. DERBY, 
And of Bookscllers generally throughout the United 
States and Cana‘a. 


WV BEELER & WILSON MFG CO's 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Orrice S43 Proapway, New York. 


Agencies throughout the Union. 





Send for a Circular. 
@7 &() WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
s l 3) TUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE 
COLLEGE one year. Address Rey. WILLIAM H, 
GILDER, A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island. 


— 


Sendedl 











